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HISTORICAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
Part l. 


When John Knox pronounced from the pulpit 
that it was preposterous to imagine the Lord 
could be pleased with a ‘ Kist 0’ whistles,” the 
same blow that demolished the organ-loft 
destrgyed also the ornaments of the altar; and 
pictures and carvings were burnt, and statues 
broke up, as the “ graven images” of idolatrous 
worship. The music took refuge in the songs 
and ballads, which has stamped a peculiar plain- 
tive air over the national melody : tor even where 
the measure was changed, and set to loose, and 

im words for the purpose of bringi 
the character of the Scottish music. The sister 
art was less successful, for Painting, like the 


the sole of her foot,” neither could she return 
to her sanctuary, but perished, and left no trace 
behind; and though in England the reformers 
did not go the unholy length of “ dingin’ doon 
the Cathedrals,” they defaced, and demolished 
everything in the shape of religious pictures and 
seuipture ; what remained of them after the sup- 
pression of monastries and chapels, were burnt 
by an order of the House of Commons, in 1645, 
which runs “ especially those pictures having a 
Tepresentation of the Virgin and Child.” And 
at the destruction and sale of Charles I.’s effects, 
the Cartoons of Raffaelle might have shared the 
same fate, had not Cromwell paid into the trea- 
sury three hundred pounds to have them as- 
mgned to himself. The arts thus driven from 
mm church—the cradle and great sanctuary of 
1 caipainting—it never can be properly con- 
sidered as having taken root in England, for its 
Were changed to suit the conceptions of 

)., With Raffaelle the purity of design 

may be-Sitd to have died; for though, after 
the sacking of Rome, it revived in Venice, yet 
it assumed a more allegorical and ornamental 
“Shape, which clung to it also in Flanders when 
shing under the pencil of Rubens; and 

h the stream of wealth drew the art into Hol- 

#, if assumed a still more humble aspect, and 
Betame little more than a faithful representation 
“@miliar life, in which shape alone, it may be 
said to have become congenial to England. Nor 
can it be said to have improved in dignity of 
“a under English nurture. Artists, like 
rs, are but caterers for the public appetite : 

and when critics complain of the slow advances of 
the English school in what is termed “ high art,” 
€ class of subjects on which they are employed 
ns ger bealways borne in mind. On areference 
€ pictures of the Italian and Venetian schools, 








ridicule, it has influenced, in a high vegree, ¥ 


dove of Noah, “ could find no resting place for | 
| drawing or colouring, would be detrimental to 


| the effect. 
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we find that, through a long space, their genius 
was nourished, and strengthened by subjects such 
as the following, which not only demanded re- 
fined thoughts and the highest style of design, 
but engendered corresponding sensations in the 
artists, viz.:-—‘ The last Supper,’ ‘ The Nativity,’ 
‘The Resurrection,’ ‘ Christ in the Garden,’ ‘The 
Holy Family,’ ‘The Entombment,’ ‘ Peter Mar- 
tyr,’ ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ ‘ The 
Transfiguration,’ ‘The Crucifixion.’ While, on 
reference to the catalogues of the present time, 
we find the genius of the English artists con- 
fined to the productions of such pictures as 
‘ Look, Ma!’ ‘ Grana’s Specks,’ ‘ Blowing Bub- 

p= . BY "AY “2 . r lle,’ 

ie Tight Shoe, sat : 

father’s Fairing,’ ‘The Broken ‘Pitcher,’ ‘The 
Paper Lantern,’ and a thousand others of the 
same stamp, where anything like style in either 


Compared with such a class of art, 
portraiture, though by Reynolds, placed in the 
lowest grade, is dignity itself; and much more 
likely to lay a foundation for a school on which 
posterity may build, when the taste of the peo- 
ple becomes refined. Yet, though historical 


painting is at present at so low an ebb, there | 


are individuals both artists and patrons who 
have, to their honour, stood boldly forward to 
protect and foster the higher branches of paint- 
ing; but in order to bring the subject more 
clearly 


revert to an earlier period : and, without wading | of the world unknown to Greeks 
or | and at a period of time when no warriors who 


we wore such costume existed. The subject I have 


through the rubbish, that deformed the walls 
ceilings, in the shape of allegorial absurdities, 


lence at once; the lovers of old art, the manu- 
facturers of compositions call 
classical—complained off | 

boots, and buttons, and b 
out for naked warriors witl 
battering-rams. Lord Gr 
the frowns of the amate’ 
cold approbation of the Re 
chased this work, which, inept 
and cocked hats, is one of; the:best: his- 
torial pictures. The Ind un rarrior watebing 
the dying hero to see if h din for! 

the children of the de inva ne oti 


7 gfe hon Sty oe graben ’ 
nature and poetry.” wales his tebe 


a 
be a ie ie 
oe ew a 


both filled with misgiv , 1e this new 
doctrine. “ When it was understood,” says West, 
(in Galt’s life of this artist) “that I in 

paint the characters as they actually 

the scene, the Archbishop of York on Rey- 
nolds, and asked his opinion; they both came to 
my house to dissuade me from running so greata 
risk. Reynolds began a very ingenious and ele- 
gant dissertation on the state of the public taste 
of the country, and the danger which every inno- 


ote 7 a 


wee 





| 


vation incurred of contempt and ridicule; and 
concluded by urging me to adopt the costume 
of antiquity, as more becoming the greatness of 


my subjeet than the garb of modern warriors. 


I answered, that the event to be commemo- 


before our readers, it will be necessary to | rated happened in the year 1758, in a region 


and Romans, 


shall clear all away, for the purpose of giving | to represent is a great battle fought and won; 


West the honour, of laying the 
stone of the Historical school of painting in 
England. 

What West has achieved in restoring Historical 
painting to the purity of its original channel, 
can only be appreciated by those who have con- 


templated the debauched taste, introduced into | 


this country by Verrio, Laguerre, and other 


but which had, by the countenance of the 
nobility and people of fashion, taken strong hold 
of most men’s minds. Cunningham, in his life 
of West, says, “ A change was now tobe effected 


in the character of British art; hitherto histori- | 
cal painting had appeared in a masqueing habit: — 


the actions of Englishmen seemed all as having 
been performed, if costume were to be believed, 
by Greeks or by Romans. West at once dis- 
missed this pedantry, and restored nature and 
ropriety in his noble work of the ‘ Death of 
olfe.’ The multitude acknowledged its excel- 


| painters, who revived the ridiculous fooleries | 
patronized in the reign of James the First; | 


foundation | and the same truth which gives laws to the 


| Historian should rule the — If instead 
| of the facts of the action, I introduce fictions, 
how shall I be understood by posterity? The 
classic dress is certainly picturesque, but by 
using it, I shall lose in sentiment what I gain 
in external grace. I want to mark the place, the 
time, and the people, and to do this I must abide 
by truth. They went away; and returued when 
I had finished the picture. Reynolds seated 
himseif before it, and examined it with and 
minute attention for half an hour; then 

said to Drummond, “ West has ‘ 
has treated his subject as it ought to be treated. 
I retract my objections: I that this pic- 
ture will not only become one of the 

pular, but will ocasion 

“I wish,” said the Ki 

the —— “ that ye. 

before, for the objection 

Lord Grosvenor’s getting 

shall make a copy for 
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though it operates against the foresight of Sir | of the metropolitan church to be opened for the ae man, and a “ good hater” iti 
Joshua, carries truth on the face of it. But we introduction of Popery into it ! tain — ed with a boldness and Our, that make 
must bear in mind that a revolution was coming | Notwithstanding this “ heavy blow and great est’s picture, of the same subject, look tame 
the minds of men in other matters besides | discouragement to the cause of English Art, the | and insipid. “ If the design were not too 
ro ; the stage, the great “ veluti in specu- | example of his Majesty was the cause of many | tifarious and extensive,” heo “| mul- 
um,” is also undergone a complete reformation altar pieces being painted by West and others ; | wish that our painters would the « 
in costume. Nothing could persuade the great | one of the best of which is the very appropriate solution of the Parliament by C ’ 
Roscius of that day from playing characters | one in the chapel of Greenwich Hospital, repre- | point of time may be chosen when Cromvel 
of the deepest tragedy in a full court dress. | senting Paul after his shipwreck in the island of | looked round the pandemonium with conten, 
Only fancy in our times the murderer of Dun- | Melita. But it is not by a few solitary instances | and ordered the éauble to be taken away: and 
can coming on in a bag-wig and dress-sword! | such as these, that a School of Design can be | Harrison laid hands on the Speaker to drag - 
To the late John Kemble we are mainly in- | formed: the stream of patronage must flow | from the chair. The various appearances which 
debted, for this great assistance in producing a | through a long space of time ; and a succession | rage, and terror, and astonis and gui, 
reality to the illusion. Though Reynolds ac- | of artists exerting their talents on the highest | might exhibit in the faces of that hateful assem. 
knowledged his error respecting the strictness | class of subjects, which would not only have a | bly, of whom the principal persons may be faith. 
of the costume in historical painting, he seems beneficial influence upon the taste of the people, | fully drawn from portraits or prints; the ime. 
never to have given up its impracticability in | but also refine and elevate the inferior branches | solute repugnance of some, the a 
works of sculpture. In his tenth discourse he | of the art itself. Driven from the Church, the submission of others, the ferocious j uf 
says, “ The desire of transmitting to posterity | parent of historical painting from the earliest | Cromwell, the rugged brutality of Harrison, and 
the shape of modern [dress must be acknow- | ages, the British artists turned their thoughts the general trepidation of fear and wi 
ledged to be purchased at a prodigious price, | to subjects connected with the history of their would, if some proper disposition could be cop. 
even the price of everything that is valuable in | country; filled as it is with many of the bright- | trived, make a picture of unexampled vanety, 
art. In this town may be seen an equestrian | est examples of virtue, talent, and courage; and | and irresistable instruction.” Here we 
statue in a modern dress, which may be sufli- | the ‘Death of Chatham,’ the ‘Sortie of Gib- | a sketch with the true feeling of a master, com. 
cient to deter future artists from any such at- | raltar,’ and‘ the Battle of La Hogue,’ shewed | bining all the bustle of Tintoretto with the 
tempt, even supposing no other objection, the | their capability of producing works worthy of | gloomy firmness of Carravagio: and giving us 
familiarity of the modern dress by no means | being handed down to posterity ; and laying a | his idea, how much action and ion con. 
agrees with the dignity and gravity of sculpture.” | foundation for a school of painting worthy of a | tribute to the existence of a Historical i 
Had Sir Joshua lived to our times, and seen | great nation. And had they been painted of | tion. The printsellers and publishers of the p. 
what has been accomplished by Bacon, and Sir | a large size, decorating the halls or palaces | riod were not behindhand in joining the 
Francis Chantrey, he no doubt would have | throughout the kingdom, as in Rome, or Venice, | excitement, and the Shakspeare Gallery, sd 
joined in the general approbation. Indced, we | or Florence, would ere now have been engen- | Bowyer’s History of England, were planned 
even question whether “the City of London and | dering in the minds of the people the most bene- | embrace the talents of the principal British 
the corporation thereof,” would tolerate the | ficial results: in place of which, they are only | artists. 
Duke of Wellington sitting on horseback, with | known by the engravings from them, to the ex- Before, however, proceeding to investigue 
the naked legs of Julius Cesar, But leaving | cellence of which they owe, perhaps, their pre- | the effect of these works upon the progres 
these digressions, though naturally springing out | sent existence—else we might have had to search | of Historical painting, it will be necessary t 
ef the subject in question, we return to the | for them in the garrets, or lumber portfolios of | explain what is generally considered the com 
great founder of the English school. His ‘ Death | the dealers in old prints, along with ephemeral | ponent parts of a school of painting, and wht 
of General Wolfe,’ his ‘ Battle of the Boyne,’ | productions of the same period, such as the | is strictly Historical. 
and his ‘ King Lear in the Storm,’ (as they are | ‘ Marriage of George the Third,’ the ‘ Baptism 
all engraved) must convince every one of his | of the Prince of Wales,’ ‘General Cornwallis ix: 
just claim to that appellation, perhapsin a higher | receiving the Children of Tippoo Saib as Hos- VARNISHES AND VARNISHING. 
than the pictures, as his colouring was | tages,’ and many others “ that strut and fret their ; P 
bad, his handling mannered and hard, and | hour upon the stage, and then are seen no more.” TO THE EDITOR OF TES Aaeaa 
both tending to destroy the effect of the | These productions had, therefore, little weight Sir,—A celebrated painter of antiquity—when some 
leading features of historical painting, inven- | either with the nation or the government, for mg ———— a curprise ot Se 
tion, and composition. And while we return | on Parliament voting several sums of money to labawe on ‘me work Jnon which he was engaged—te 
to West, to George the Third we must ac- | record the Deaths of the Heroes, or their glo- | plied, with the conscious supremacy of genius“I 
eord the merit of being, not only the founder | rious actions during the last war, sculpture was regents = a a oe such, = ae 
of the Royal Academy, but the great patron | preferred to painting, as being more durable, and Oe ee a ee 


, ‘som ae? ; 4 more or less of that lofty attribute, from that hour 
of West, and encourager of historical painting. | also more suitable to the taste of the people ; | this. But, alas! for the vanity of human assurance, 


The King not only gave him a pension of £1000 | thus another opportunity was lost, on which His- | Pet @ vestige of that, nor of “7 ee oe 
® year; but when the artist hinted that the | torical Painting might have expanded her genius; tions he designed Sor Saag ae 


. os : “1 ; our days. ‘Lhe ravages of barbarian 

noble purposes of historical painting were best | and her sons were driven once more into the | or oe deen. but net less fatal operations of tim, 
shown in depicting the excellencies of revealed | handsof the printsellers and booksellers, for pro- | have long since consigned them to oblivion ; sad 
religion, the monarch threw open St. George’s | tection and patronage, unless they chose, like | ©@",0"!Y ee 6 ee they poesia 
Chapel to be decorated with sacred subjects; | Barry, to paint itously the Publi oT testimony of admiring CS ee 
me ) lecor 7 jects; | Barry, to paint gratuitously the Public Halls. The | the self-congratulations of many a “| 
and, on his Majesty's restoration to health, find- | Society of Arts,wishing to patronize and stimulate | future renown; for although, in the ee 
ing that the work had been suppressed, and the | other inventions besides reels, and wheels, and | Society, the mischievous effects of ign nage 
money withheld, he instantly ordered him to be | spinning jennies, offered premiums for the best Gd we encaps thet of pieeus Say his od 


: : 4 be apprehended—yet time has not 
paid, and the works proceeded with. These | pictures of Landscape and History. Their decid- ertaien but falls Pm noch ~ tooth and nail, and that 
things were not only creditable to his Majesty, as : 


| ing in favour of the ill-assorted combinations of | SPeedily; yea, sometimes even before the picture 
one of the greates i i inti i : , . left the studio of the artist; and - 
et be veer oo “yor painting, Smith of Chichester, when competing for the pe discolours, the gems he had fondly destined t 
as to his enlightened, and liberal views prize with Richard Wilson, showed their total | transmit his name to posterity. 
on the subject, and form a striking contrast to | incapacity to comprehend the more difficult | As to whether we may say, with any great confident 
the treatinent the Art received from the heads | department of Historical composition; but a « What we have seen, our sons Will se,” 
of the Church at the same-period. For when the | desire to create a school of painting in England | ! must own I entertain a slight degree of sceptic 
Academy proposed to decorate St. Paul’s with | at this time, seems to have infected all classes; | _, These reflections have been suggested by S 
works of art, in the hope of its influencing | and authors and artists combined to divert the | 2¢Y0Ur CorresPe yy T fully agree erty nin she 
— & wg throughout the kingdom, and | current of some of the tributary streams, that a ome.’ Mik for panting 
sleni ry Reynolds, West, Barry, Dance, Cip- | were pouring in their waters to the channel of | Dues to furnish matter for discussion | on 
» and Angelica Kauffman offered pictures | commerce and manufactures. Johns vel] | Seriously to be regretted.” | We ought, of wang 
free of expense, the Bishop of Bristol, Dr. New . “ape “y Son, as Well | come to some “ conclusion as to the propriety” ns 
ton, at D ty ne ee Oe | OS others, lent his aid, and in one of his papers | this or that preparation as a medium. But all that 
took the i ume, of St. Paul’s, warmly | in the Idler, he says, “ Ina nation great and opu- | have gained by the experience of our Ce : 
up idea ; but the Archbishop of Canter- | lent, there is room, and ought to be patro would seem to point out the impropriety f fy 
bury and the Bishop of London refused their | for an art like that of painting j parronage, | any of them. If we except the works by any 
ishop of Lond id. “N ; Aye Painting in all its diversi- | perhaps of Moreland), there are few picture Pty 
of Bri ndon said, “ My | ties; and it is to be wished that the reward now | our great masters that do not ¢ - vosnte. 1 
ristol, I have already | offered for an Historical picture, may excite an | *iects of the media with which yas eventeeath 
petfectly informed of such | honest emulation, and give bezinning “2 | Flemish painters, especially those ; 
h MF contemplation ; b oneli - ev ginning to our | century, appear to have been possessed 
aoe er a ut as | Englisk school.” After giving a few hints as to | but they used it as a means to an 
ains with myself, I | the nature of the subjects, he proceeds to give q | there are who seem to consider it us the 
a aie I live, | pen-and-ink sketch of ‘ Cromwell dissolving the berg = peer We in, ti Aladdin's 
never s i A that if once attained, it W 
erthe doors | Parliament;’ and, as the Doctor was a high | all the treasures of art within 
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a fatal delusion. 
servient to much 


With those master spirits it was sub- 
— purposes: in proof of which, 
we never in their p uctions see any of those fantastic- 

ks—in which some, who ought to know better, are 
wont to indulge. They knew its proper use, indeed, 
and like sensible folk, availed themselves of it accord- 
ingly ; but it never offends by any unnecessary am ge! : 
like a “dainty Ariel,” it works itself unseen ; not, like 
a “Deus ex machina,” obtruding itself disagreeably 
upon the spectators. We have only to compare a pic- 
ture by Teniers, Ostade, or Gerard Dow, or in short, 
any master of that period, with those by our own 
Wilkie, in the National Gallery—admirable as they 
are—none Will deny that, in the quality of texture, they 
are as far deficient as they are superior in sentiment 
and expression. And sensible himself of this defi- 
ciency, has he not in his latter works incurred the 

r of following the example of him, who 
“ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens evitare Charybdim?” 
Has he not occasionally been seduced into the other 
extreme? To instance only one—the ‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,’ exhibited in 1837. Was not transparency 
in that work carried to excess, conveying the inipres- 
sion, at least it did so to me, of the objects being seen 
through deep, still water? And may not the plus of 
this quality be fully as objectionable as the minus? In 
regard to durability at least, I am inclined to think 
more 80. 
“ Let those teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely who have painted well,” 


isa dictum that would seem to preclude me from writ- 
ing thus upon the subject; and did any good authority 
exist upon the point in question, I should feel more 
diffident of obtruding my observations on your readers, 
but as those who have shown that they possess the ne- 
cessary qualification, do not seem inclined to come 
forward, these may at least, if of no further value, 
serve to stimulate investigation and discussion; would 
that I could add—and lead to the desired result. 

Circumstances have prevented my having much in- 
tercourse with the world of art. I have on that ac- 
count, perhaps, thought more for myself than might 
otherwise have been the case; and in my out of the 
way solitude, have been driven to expedients, and re- 
duced to make experiments, which some previous ac- 
quaintance with chemistry has enabled me to engage 
in. Into adetail of these, however, I do not at present 
intend to enter; although, when I shall have hed time 
more sufficiently to put chem to the test, I may favour 
my brethren with an account of their failure or suc- 
cess, as may turn out. I shall restrict my observa- 
tions to some two or three of the topics discussed in 
“T. B.’s” paper. And first of all, let me enter my 
most uncompromising protest against copal varnis 
asamedium. It is not to be depended upon. T. B., 
who seems to have a “sneaking kindness” for it, ad- 
mits, that “if it be unequally diffused through the co- 
lour, cracking will most likely occur.”’ And herein lies 
the difficulty, this is the “Pons asinorum.” Were it 
merely required, as in coach painting. to cover a panel, 
or a canvass, with one uniform coat of colour, the 
object could of course be easily accomplished; but 
painting a picture is ‘‘ another guess sort’ of an opera- 
tion. Alterations, retouchings, scumblings, and glaz- 
ings, take place so frequently, and in such diversity, 
that by the time the work is completed, he must be 
little less than a magician who can ensure such an 
equa) distribution throughout as will tend to its pre- 
servation. Besides its leathery appearance, and the 
flat, meagre surface it puts on when dry, the rapidity 
with which it begins to harden, altogether prevents the 
artist from acquiring that rich suavity of handlin 
which confers such a charm on the pictures of old, anc 
which is only to be attained in some vehicle that 
stands up and continues moist for a sufficient length 
oftime. If any of its devotees require conviction on 
this head, let them attempt to copy a Ruysdael or a 
Hobbema therewith, and they will soon be made sen- 
sible of the truth, if not of the elegance of the adage, 
that “there is no making a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” 
Having already, in my remarks on the work of M. 
Mérimée, entered more fully into this subject, I shall 
not repeat the observations therein contained; but 
content myself with referring such of your readers as 
are interested herein, to page 134-5 of your former 
volume. 

The work of Field I am unacquainted with; he is 
stated to consider early varnishing to be attended with 
this advantage, “that it prevents the absorption of 
oxygen, to which the picture is liable by the exposure 

f its surface to the influence of the atmosphere.” 
Field, it would seem from this, was but an indifferent 
reasoner : if he feared that the colours themselves were 
liable to change from this circumstance, he was, per- 
Aaps, slightly in error, each molecule of colour being 
enveloped on all sides with the vehicle, is less liable to 
be acted upon by the oxygen of the atmosphere than 
may be supposed (unless in the case of pigments in a 
low degree of oxydation). It is to the deorydating 
rays of light that such changes are mainly to be attri- 

uted, or occasionally, perhaps, to the injudicious 
Mixture of substances whose chemical affinities are 
such as to induce mutual decomposition. And this 
early varnishing, instead of contributing to the dura- 
bility of the work, will probably be found to have pre- 
Cisely the opposite effect ; as, by excluding the access of 
oxygen—an object considered so desirable—the oil, or 





whatever may have been used, is prevented from ob- 
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pmo | that solidity which is so essential, and which 
depends entirely on the combination of the oil (which 
~must form a portion-of-e¥very medium) with that-sub- 
stance. It is this property, of becoming solid by the 
absorption of oxygen, which distinguishes the dryin 
oils, and has led to their adoption in painting: the fat 
oils (of which olive is a well-known example), though 
they also are capable of absorbing it, yet do so with 
less readiness; and never do they attain the hardness 
of the driers, bearing rather a resemblance to wax or 
stearine in consistence. Nor do all the driers them- 
selves possess this quality in an equal degree. Follow- 
ing the directions given in some old Dictionary of Art 
I, at my commencement of painting, used poppy oi 
with flake white. I have now in my hand a specimen, 
on the surface of which I can make impressions with 
this pen—not a patent Perryian—but a good old-fash- 
ioned grey goose-quill; its colour is as pure as when 
first applied, and it is unobjectionable as to surface; 
but it will never be hard. 

Nut oil, with age avery slight admixture of 
turpentine, of the highest possible rectification, I 
think fully equal to any vehicle for the sky and dis- 
tances. Should it be found not to dry quick enough for 
an impatient genius, a little very finely ground sugar 
of lead (that sold by the colourmen is not a quarter 
part sufficiently fine) will much improve it in that re- 
spect ; nor do [{ conceive it at all objectionable. Even 
linseed, by far the best drier, almost entirely loses this 
power by the action of certain colours, such for exam- 
ple as carbon, either mineral or artificial; to over- 
come this defect some addition is absolutely indis- 
pensable; and we know nothing better than sugar of 
lead (or perhapslitharge). It is more on this substance 
(sugar of lead), than on the mastic employed, that Ib- 
botson’s mixture, which he calls gumption,* depends 
for its utility, and it really isa “compound” by no 
means “ villainous,’”’ when properly prepared—an art 
not Very easy of acquirement. A friend of mine, who 
has made it by pints and quarts, not to say gallons, 
telis me that with all his experience he sometimes 
fails in bringing it to a due consistence; in which case 
the ingredients are apt to separate after application 
to the canvass, and the surface becomes covered with 
minute incrustations like shagreen. This is a defect 
we are never called upon to lament when examining a 
collection of the Flemish or Dutch school. But much 
I fear that their secret is, and will continue to be a 
“Jost Pleiad, found no more below.’? How should we 
not exult at the discovery of some musty manuscript, 
containing memoranda of media, &c., by Teniers, or 
Berghem, Van Huysum, or Vandevelde, or Cuyp, or 
to descend to a more recent date, the voluptuous, yet 
elegant and fascinating Watteau ! 

A few words more on a remaining topic, and I will 
conclude this paper, which has already extended toa 
farther length than I at first contemplated; but for 
this the importance of the subject must be my excuse. 
With regard to the question of employing some watery 
preparation previously to varnishing, I certainly do 
not pretend to any experience on this point, never 
having so treated a picture; but 1 do not, from what 
I have observed, think that I shall be induced to adopt 
the plan. Dabbling, myself, both in oil and water co- 
lours, I have occasionally /aid down paper on panels, 
prepared for painting, and I have invariably noticed, 
that wherever the paste or gum has spread upon the 

rimed ground (unless the latter were very old and 
hard indeed) that it has torn and cracked it ina strange 
way ; and I should conceive that similar substances 
applied to oil pictures would by no means tend to 
improve or preserve them. That exclusion of air is 
desirable, I think I have shown to be a fallacy ; the 
preventing an union with the after varnish may, in- 
deed, prove beneficial, if the first application should 
be found to have no detrimental effect. But this I 
doubt. Being not only acted upon by heat, in common 
with other varnishes, but also by moisture, it appears 
to me, that by alternate expansion and contraction, 
as it is exposed toa moist or a dry state of the at- 
mosphere, while the surface which it covers remains 
uninfluenced by that circumstance (analogous to what 
takes place when two bars of metal, of unequal degrees 
of expansibility, are united at the extremities, and 
exposed toa change of temperature), this I imagine 
is not at all likely to add to the chances of durability. 
Moreover, a case somewhat in point: there exist at 
Helmingham, in Suffolk, the remains of two once 
magnificent Wilsons, which the late Earl of Dysart, 
himself an amateur and a bit of an experimentalist, 
having I suppose some objection to varnish, cove’ 
over, as I was given to understand, with size, or 
glaire of eggs: the consequence of which has been the 
destruction of these fine works—portions only of the 
sky (evidently painted with a less proportion of ve- 
hicle, and consequently having attained a greater 
degree of hardness) having escaped the general wreck. 
Here I shall leave off for the present. I may, with 
your permission, return to the subject at a future 
period. G. 


* I perceive that an attempt is making, doubtless 
with very laudable intentions, to supersede our old ac- 
quaintance, gumption, in our estimation. | I do not 
know the qualities of the compound which is intended 
to replace it; but until I can obtain some insight into 
its nature, I do not think that I shall be tempted 

“ To lay that flattering unction to my canvass,”’ 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


The fourth Annual General Meeting of this 
Association, to receive the report of the Committee 
and distribute the prizes, was held on Monday, 
April 27th, at Mr. Rainy’s Gallery, in Regent- 
street ; the Most Noble the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton in the chair. At the request of the Committee 
George Godwin, jun., Esq., F.R.S., officiated as 
Honorary Secretary, and read the report. From 
this it was seen that the number of members had 
increased from 1058 to 1970, and that the total 
amount subscribed was £2250: of this the Com- 
mittee had allotted the sum of £1400 for the pur- 
chase of forty-two works of art, on the follow 
scale, namely, one at £200, one at £150, one 
£100, one at £80, one at £60, five at £50 each, 
two at £30, ten at £25, ten at £15, and ten at 
£10 each. Besides these various sums, sixty proof- 
impressions of the engraving, to be hereafter pub- 
lished by the Society, were added as prizes. 

The report congratulated the meeting on the 
establishment of local Art-Unions throughout the 
country, several of them direct consequences of 
the Art-Union of London. ‘ Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Norwich, Bath, and 
Bristol, are each taking their part in the efforts 
now being made for the advancement of the arts. 
In the sister kingdom too, Ireland, where, up to 
this time, the arts have been grievously neglected, 
a similar association has been formed, and is pro« 
ceeding, it is said, with good success. Not merely 
every Irishman, but every man of philanthropic 
spirit, who feels (as all must feel who have thought 
upon the subject) that the cultivation of taste 
‘ softens men’s manners, and suffers them not to 
be brutal,’ must rejoice more especially at this 
latter circumstance, and be anxious to lend his 
utmost aid in furtherance of the endeavour.”’ 

The committee mentioned their intention, not- 
withstanding, to increase greatly their list of local 
secretaries, so as to make it include, if possible, 
a resident in every important town in the United 
Kingdom, On the conclusion of the report, it 
was resolved unanimously, ‘‘ That it be received 
and adopted ; and further, that this meeting, full 
recognising the importance of the object for whi 
the Art-Union of London is formed, do pledge 
themselves to assist in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the committee therein contained.’’ 
Scrutineers having been appointed, the distribution 
was then made, by lot; and the following were 
announced as the names of the highest prize- 
holders :—Walter Boyd, £200; John Marshall, 
£150; Charles Pigeon, £100; R. Balchin, £80; 
D. R. Blane, £60; and J. Barrow Montefiore. 
David Lidderdale, Luke Minchall, C. Adlard, an 
Walter Ellis, £50 each. 

Cordial votes of thanks to the committee for 
their past exertions; to Mr. Rainy, for the use 
of his gallery ; to Mr. Godwin, for his services as 
hon. secretary on that day, and his general ex- 
ertions in promotion of art ; and to the Marquis 
of Northampton, for his kind and able conduct 
in the chair, were then passed. Benjamin 
Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., Mr. Alderman Wilson, 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq., Dr. Dickson, F.L.S., 
J. Wilks, Esq., and Edward Wyndham, Esq., 
took part in the proceedings. 

The conclusion of the report enforces so ime 
portant a truth, that we make no apology for 
quoting it. ‘The influence of the fine arts in 
humanising and refining—in purifying the thoughts 
and raising the sources of gratification in man— 
is so universally felt and admitted, that it is hardly 
necessary now to urge it. By abstracting him 
from the gratification of the senses, teaching him 
to appreciate physical beauty, and to find delight 
in the contemplation of the admirable accordances 
of nature, the mind is carried forward to higher 
aims, and becomes insensibly opened to a con- 
viction of the force of moral worth and the harmony 
of virtue. By assisting, then, to implant a teste 
for works of fine art, and to means for the 
universal enjoyment of it, all may rest assured 
that they are forwarding the best interests of 
humanity, and entitling themselves eminently to 
the applause of the right-minded.” 

There are oo cate connected with the so- 
ciety, upon which we s ean early 
nity of offering some po ste having 
more especially to the print annually ; 
character of which has hitherto been 
rather than beneficial to the arts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
INJUSTICE TO ARTISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ART-UNION.’ 

S1z,—I wish most particularly to draw your serious 
attention to an injustice which has been lately commit- 
ted towards artists, and which I trust we shall not see 

ted. Ina former number of the ArtT-UNION, you 
state the balance of the Exhibition at Leeds, after pay- 
ing all expenses, is more than #2000; that few, if any 
ictures have been sold; and that this sum of #2000 
has been given, not for the promotion of the Fine Arts, 
not tothe numerous artists whose works have been ex- 
hibited, and who have been instrumental in gratifying 
the people of Leeds with a view 


Institute. Now, it is a notorious fact, that the lowest 
mechanic can and does earn more from his daily labour 
than many of the young artists of our day, and that the 
successful mechanic, asin the numerous instances how 


before us, realizes in a few yeurs a princely fortune ; | 


whereas the most accomplished artist of the age must 
be content with a moderate professional income during 


contemporaries. ne 
Were the instance of the Leeds Exhibition a solitary 


one, it might be treated as an instance only of a want | 


of appreciation of the value of the Fine Arts. But I un- 
derstand that her Majesty, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Scholefield, M.P., sent to Birmingham, Mr. Hayter’s 
state portrait of herself, painted for Buckingham 
Palace; this was exhibited for one week only, and 
during that week a sum of nearly #300 was realized, 
after defraying every expense, and this sum was again 
paid to the Mechanic's Institute.* 

We are compelied to acknowledge the superiority of 
design in the manufactures of foreign countries: the 
smallest works produced in France show a taste and 
knowledge of design unknown to us. ‘The minister of 
the day, with us, talks of a School of Desigu, and libe- 
rally doles out to ita small sum of public money, and 
thinks that ia one or two years we may be able to com- 
ete with our continental rivals! Alas, this can never 
be while so limited an encouragement ts given to the 
Fine Arts of this country, and such fostering care is ten- 
dered by the reigning Monarchs of the continent. 


the finest works of Art in Europe to one grand focus in 
Paris; he multiplied them by the most celebrated en- 


gravers of the day, and distributed copies to all the | 


public libraries of the kingdom, as well as to the se- 
veral officers of state. He thought the Arts the glory 
of his country. Louis XVIII, followed, though slowly, 
in his steps; while the present King of the French, with 
a ope care, extends his patronage and support to 
all the artists of the day, and not only to the artists of 


France, but, to his honour tell it, that many of our | 


English artists have received from him diamond rines 
and autograph letters expressing his delight at their 
productions. 

Can we be surprised that the arts of this country do 
not advance in the same ratio as those of the continent? 
Can we marvel that the continental merkets are sup- 
plied with more tasteful manufactures than we pro- 
duce’? No, the wonder is that we do so much as we 
have done; and but for the very laudable and praise- 
worthy endeavours of the Royal Academy, the arts of 
this country must have degenerated. What has been 
Koyal patronage to the arts since the decease of his 
Majesty George the Fourth, whose single collection of 
ey ae in the Waterloo Gallery of Windsor Castile, if 
i¢ had never possessed acother picture, will hand his 
name to posterity as a liberal patron of the Fine Arts. 
His Majesty, William the Fourth. commissioned a few 
portraits only of himself and Queen. Her present Ma- 
Jesly has been pleased to extend her patronage to some 
pictures of the events of her own time. But 
the Fine Arts are popular from the monarch on the 
throne to the peasant in his cottage, we can never 
expect to rival or compete in the markets of Europe 
with the manufacturers of France and Germany. ‘To 
you, Mr. Editor, we all look for assistance in the day 
of need; and never so much as at present do we desire 
to raise Your poteut voice against the great injustice 
committed by taking from the Fine Arts those sums 
collected by the exhibition of the works of artists, to 
be given to aid the flourishing provincial Mechames’ 
Institutes. 

Apologizing for the length of this epistle, 

I am, your's, 
A SUrFERING ARTIST. 

[There is much good sense and sound reason in this 
letter; for which we bey to thank our corr spondent 
It is most unjust that artists should be called upon to 
form an exhibition, which is in no degree made to for- 
ward their interests. (Of the £2000 collected at Leeds 
they did not, we believe, receive 2000 pence. ‘I bie ans m 
not be. A proportion of the receipts must be with 


held ; or rather ——— in works to be reserved ; that | 
” 


the painters may be benefited, and the mechanics re- 
ceive permanent gratification and improvement trom 
examining their productions. We trust that when 
next application is made to urtists, it will be accompa- 
nied by some notice to this etiect. | ™ 


* We have just learned that the mechanics Ga 
tham, have obtained a loan of this portrait. of Gran- 


ee 





| productic n ? 
| in general the least given to avaricious 


of their pictures; no, | en 
Sir, to neither of these objects ; but to the Mechanic’s | didates for artistic fame. 


Let | 
us, for an instant, look to France. Napoleon collected all 





until | : 
| both painters and engravers, receive their meed of praise 


| of a general and liberal taste for it, 


THE ART-UNION. 


HONORARY EXHIBITORS. 


Mar. Eprror,—A letter in your last number signed 
« Artistico,” has induced me to lay down my mahl- 
stick and pallette for an instant, to oifer a few remarks 
in reply. ; ‘2 

With “ Artistico” I deeply regret the insufficient 
accommodation the present Royal Academy rooms 
afford to exhibitors; but with this admission on ny 
part, all unison of feeling ceases. Than his letter, I 
never read a more illiberal, unjust, or unartist-like 
yn. Of all men, our brothers of the brush are 
exclusiveness. 
I have ever found our best artists very communicative 
of their advice, and in every way disposed to afford 
assistance and encouragement, even to Aonorary can- 
1 therefore conceive “ Ar- 
tistico” must be some disappointed bungler, whose 
work has been returned to him, for the very best rea- 
son, viz., because it was found inferior even to the 
“ tolerables” of the Honorary Exhibitors. Since “ Ar- 
tistico” seems fond of Othello, 1 will conciude by 
quoting for him three lines from that play—a Roland 


’ | for his Oliver,— 
life, and frequently dies in the hope that posterity will | 
accord to him the meed of fame denied to him by his | 


“Oh! beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on.”’ 

Yours, &c. 
MAHL-STICK. 
(We have received four or five letters, commenting 

upon the observations of “ Aristico,” published last 
month. We have printed one of them, in order that 
both sides may “‘ have ahearing.” Our correspondent 
will see that it is needless, just now, to pursue the 
matter further. We observe there are, this year, in the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, twenty works by 
“honorary exhibitors.” We are at a loss to know the 


meaning of the term by which they are distinguished ; 
and would willingly see it removed altogether. It looks 
very like a distinction without a difference ; and may, by 
some thoughtless persons, be construed into a notion 
that the “artists honorary”? would be ashamed to de- 


rive profit from their labours. ] 
ART IN THE THEATRES. 

Sir,—Impressed with the value of your criticisms 
both to the artist under review, and to your general 
readers, | venture to draw your attention to a branch 
of art in which | am an humble practitioner, and which 
is rarely noticed by writers qualified to pass a fair 
judgment on its pretensions. 

it will be readily admitted that there is no class of 
art so attractive of popular attention, and consequently, 
if correctly cultivated, so likely to improve public taste 
as the labours of the ‘Theatrical Painter; of the thou- 
sands who nightly visit our theatres, nota tithe were 


| ever within the walls of a picture gallery, and of those 


who now daily increase the throng of visitors to the 
National Gallery, it is not hyberbolical to infer that a 
considerable portion imbibed their first relish for 
painting from the vastly improved state of modern 
scenery, and the masterly edorts of Stantield, David Ro- 
berts, Wilson, Grieve, Leitch, Tomkins, Marshall, and 
others, presented to them, even in their juvenile holi- 
day treat, the Christmas pantomime. Yet, Mr. Editor, 
the works of the scene-painter, which, from their 
variety, require a very wide range of study, and 
from their extent become a positive physical iavour, 
are doomed to the most limited existence, and 
the most superficial notice of critics, whose atten- 
tions, and minds, and purpeses are directed to 
other matters, and biassed and often prejudiced against 
them; while the chamber illustrators of our poets, 


from competent critics and patrons of art, the original 


| chief bandmaid of the dramatic muse, scene-painting, 


and the artist, who aiding the author, “ gives to airy 


| nothing a local habitation’? are frequently passed over 


with the ordinary mechanism of the stage and classed 


among the operations of the theatre. I think, on consi- | 


deration, you will admit this is unfair and discourag- 
ing, and in a work like yours, devoted so ably and ex- 
clasively to the fostering of art, and and the cultivation 
I trust s " 

see the labours of the dramatic rth elbe snohnwene ss A 4 
some notice.—I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Ser- 
vant, I. J. MACFARREN, 


[We are indebted to our correspondent for this 


communication, ‘The subject has frequently occupied | 
our thoughts, and we have postponed it only until we 


could obtain accurate and satisfactory information con- 
cerning the rise and progress of scene-painting ; a class 
of art that has loug ceased to be considered with con- 
tempt or even with indifference.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
: im -i take the liberty of addressing you upon a 
Y ject, which appears to me tor quire amendment 
; fet to the regulation by which the National Galley y 
of Paintings in ‘Trafalgar “Sjuare Is closed at 5 o'clock 











| paying’the expenses to which u 





in the summer as well as winter; 
who, like myself, are occupied 
prevented from availing themselves 
collection offers for the acquirement 
in the Fine Arts, and are deprived 
beneficial amusement. For myself it 
matter of regret, that in the light 
cannot occasionally pass an hour 
mney some of the works of the 
have done so much towards the improvement’ 
finement of the world, and which, ad 
property, are by the present regulation nee pation 
eyes of thousands who would admire and —_ 
them. , 
What I would propose is, uring 
months, the Gallery’ should ot Cane mane 
later than at present, say till 7 o'clock; epee 
be considered too great an encroachment on the i 
the a ey there —_ could be no nae 
regulation being adopted twi 
ag (rang days. . ' fo OF GPCR eee 8 nk 
Vere you to represent this in 
perhaps it might be the means of in Hetomar 
rectors of that Institution to amend the . 
rangement, and you would thus add to & ened 
you have already conferred on the public, 
Yours, &e, 
: AN AMATEUR. 
[The evil complained of may be very easily remedied: 
and we trust will be so. The object in establishing 1 
national gallery, formed by the public,—the manage 
of which are paid for by the public—is to obtain the 
largest amount of public accommodation; and ther | 
can be no reason why a large number of persons de. 
sirous of visiting it, should be excluded from thee 
joyment to which they have an undoubted right,} 


THE USE OF COBALT, 


Srr,—As an amateur water-colour painter, 
become much dissatisfied with the eflect of hinted | 
in with cobalt. its harshness, and want of tram. | 
parency, are more observable, in comparison with the | 
colour ot skies at this time of year, than with thoseat | 
any other; but, whether the azure be that of spring or | 
autumn, cobalt, from its Opacity, seems incapabied | 
representing the softness and depth of the English sky. 
Some years ago, the Society of Painters im Water. | 
colours opened an exhibition, which I visited, con | 
sisting of the gems of former years; and I could not | 
fail to remark, that, notwithstanding all the briliiany 
or modern drawings, there was an air of truth andr | 
pose in the cool tone of the older productions which 
overcame the disadvantage of their faded tints. Some 
pictures, by Girtin, and some, | think, by J. MW. | 
‘rurner, were pre-eminently beautiful; the painterso | 
those cays rarely employed cobait, and generally used 
indigo, or Prussian blue. But, objections exist to these 
pigments. Indigo, though transparent, is too heary, 
und not bright enough for moruing or noon eflects; 
and Prussian blue is raw and cold, and, it is said, poe | 
sesses qualities that injure some oiher colours—and its 
basis being iron, it is liable to be seriously injured by 
damp—and yet, if its mere hue be considered, there's 
no colour so well adapted to express the desired tone, 
especially when tempered with a little lake, 

i shali be obliged, if any of your readers, who a 
competent to do so, will point out, through the medium 
of your interesting journal, the advantages and die 
advantages of each oi these biues ; and which of them, 
either pure or in combination, is best adapted to 1 
present the prevailing character of English skies. 


Liverpool, May, 1840. CAMDRIAN. 


PROVINCIAL EXHIBITORS. 

Sir,—I beg to direct your attention to a circum 
stance that seems to press hardly upon the members of 
our profession. I sent three rather large pictures 
the ndinburgh Exhivition—they have been returned 
me; and the sum i have had to pay for packing-cat, 
&c., and carriage there and back, 18 barely within Wi 
pounds; a sum / am not too proud to acknowiedge 
cau very badly spare: and perhaps many of my ur | 
thren, similarly cxrcumstanced, may still more 
feel the loss they have had to sustain, By olen | 
some remarks on this subject in your = 
vaiuable journal, you may uo inuch 

Your faithful servant, An Agtist. 

[We earnestly hope the directors of yon res 
hibitions will supply some remedy for this evil; 
incomes they receive would not be much imps 
nsuccessful artists aft 
be fairly levied? 


subjected; and a small tax might , 
ks that of the institut 


works that are disposed of. Several 
do, indeed, remit all charges ; but there ae others tht 
do not. Itis no argument that an artist is not or 
pelied to contribute; for he is ——— sense 
though not in another; and he és of course na 
stimulated by hope, as well as by the necessity of 
appearing frequently before the public.) 
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| HE MORAL OF A PICTURE. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hat. 





No. I].—Tue Unsusr Jupee. 

{r was an old lady who related to me the follow- 
ing incident; as it supplies evidence how strong 
a moral may be inculcated by a picture, I will en- 
deavour to record it in her own simple words. 
When I knew her she was very aged; her sitting- 
room was adorned by paintings, generally of the 
higher class ; but sometimes the sentiment, the 
conception of a subject was so superior to its ex- 
ecution, that I imagined she had more feeling than 
knowledge with regard to works of art. She moved 
about her apartment, leaning on the arm of her 

and-niece, and pointing out her favourite pictures 
Fs motion of the large old-fashioned fan that 
dangled from her arm ; she was in truth a chro- 
nicle of the past—had sat to Sir Joshua when 
quite a child—and been the companion of West 
and Opie and Northcote, and all the great men 
of ancient times; seen David Garrick; and been 
patted on the head by Doctor Johnson—laughed 
at, and with, Oliver Goldsmith; and spoke of 
Queen Charlotte and George the Third as a hand- 
some young couple. She was both rich and be- 
nevolent, and, despite her age and the infirmity 
of deafness, she was the best physician that ever 
entered the close atmosphere of the pale student’s 
chamber ; the ease and grace, and gentleness with 
which she enveloped truth, added to its beauty, 
but did not lessen its power. She was a sound 
critic—yet, a kindly judge. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence used to say of her, that her very look at 
ninety was inspiration ! 

Her general sitting room was in admirable 
keeping with its mistress: old chairs, old carv- 
ings, old china, old bits of tapestry—with, here 
and there, a drapery of golden yellow—a cushion 
or chair, covered by rich, deep-toned crimson 
velvet-—and when the sun shone through a little 
painted window, illumining an angle of the 
apartment with its fine tints, it threw a sort of 
halo over these silent, but sure indications of pure 
taste, and made the artist feel at once at home. 
Then the delight with which, when she found an 
attentive listener, she would draw forth from an 
old cabinet some cherished and exquisite minia- 
ture—the gem of her treasure house—and have a 
little tale to tell of every thing she possessed. 
Latterly she had, as I said, become deaf; but this 
did not diminish the cheerfulness of her well toned 
mind—set her talking, and it was like a happy 
voice, from the graves of those mighty ones who 
now live but in their works. 

“You said, my dear Madam, you would tell 
me the story of that picture, yonder,”’ I observed 
one evening. 

“‘ Ah, yes!’’ she replied, ‘‘that, my dear, was 
painted by a young man!—poor fellow, J shall never 
forget-what old Northcote said to me about him ; 
but that does not matter now! It was April—a few 
days before the pictures went in for exhibition to 
Somerset House, and I was sitting in this very 
chair, as I have done for the last five and forty 
years! About noon—when Nancy—(Ah, we have 
no such servants now-a-days!) Nancy told me 
that an artist, she was sure from the country, 
wanted to show me a picture. I admitted him 
immediately. He placed his production in the 
best light, and apologizing briefly for his intrusion, 
stood opposite to that very picture whose ‘ story,’ 
as you call it, you wish to hear. Young men, my 
dear, in those days, were more ambitious of paint- 
Ing than dressing, like Raffaelle—they did not 
wear their hair over their shirt collars—cultivate 
4 moustache—and scent of cigars; and yet, I 
hever saw any human being look more like a crea- 
ture of glorious inventions than the poor pale 
boy—for he was little more—who painted 

4 ‘The Unjust Judge.’ 

His orb-like brow would have well become a 

crown of laurel; and though he was so singularly 
andsome, that for a few moments HE was the 
icture upon which I looked, I felt sorry at 
eurt for what was stamped upon his features—.”’ 
se What?” I inquired. 

‘Deatu,” was the solemn reply. The old lady 
rose from her seat, and taking the arm of her beau- 
tifal relative, who resided with her—tottered oppo- 
Site the picture. “Observe,” she continued, ‘the 

ard stern countenance of the magisterial looking 





man, who, seated at the head of the table, has de- 


cided that the widow—the young widow of an old 
and faithful tenant—has no further claim on the 
land, which she imagined secured to her by virtue 
of a letter, the fragniénts of whiclr are-upon the 
ground. Observe the look of purse-proud satisfac- 
tion the new tenant casts upon the friendless wo- 
man, whose faded mourning evinces that she has 
no means to apply toa higher court. Note how full 
is the leathern purse he has ostentatiously placed 
upon the table; do you not see the convulsed 
clutching of the widow’s fingers—as she stretches 
forth her hands to implore mercy, where she 
might demand justice; the veins of her small 
white throat are distended by suppressed emotion ; 
her eyes are heavy with unshed tears; and ob- 
serve also how indignant the boy looks; he has 
just ceased to grasp the crape shawl that has 
nearly fallen from his mother’s shoulders: his 
little fists are clenched, as much as to say, ‘‘ See 
how I will be reveaged when I become a man.”’ 
The accessaries also are well, yet not too strongly, 
developed. The fat and insolent cat has driven 
the widow’s timid little dog into a corner: his eyes 
in utter helplessness are raised to his mistress’s 
face, whose agony is too great to heed the distress 
of her puny favourite! I do not often look upon 
it,’’ she added, returning to her seat, ‘‘ though it 
conveys a fine moral; yet, whenever J do, J turn 
my eyes into my own breast, least I, also, may 
have been an UNJUST JUDGE !”’ 

The old lady paused—and her last observation 
found an echo in my heart. Great God! how 
true this is: how apt are we to sit in judgment on 
each other; how apt to pronounce sentence on a 
sister’s frailty—on a brother’s crime—without a 
knowledge of the temptations which led either to 
the one or the other—without even enquiring 
whether what we have heard be true or false— 
how outrageons we become, if we are judged; 
how careless, in judging ! 

‘* But the story!’’ I said at last. ‘It is not 
ended ?”’ 

‘* Hardly commenced,”’ she replied, and then 
continued. ‘‘ I expressed my approbation ina few 
words, for the subject touched me; there were 
faults in the colouring; but the moral was so true, 
that I saw at once the youth had the elements of 
high art within him. It is an admirable thing to 
do justice to nature, to copy faithfully the immor- 
talities amid which we live; but it is still more 
glorious to embody the workings of the mind, to 
create, to lead, as it were, the inventive faculties 
of our fellow creatures into a higher world. The 
avarice of the Unjust Judge is stamped upon that 
face, for ever—and the supplication of the widow 
seems bursting from her lips. After looking at it 
for some little time, I enquired what value he put 
upon his production; he said, ‘‘ he had never 
thought of that, he only wished it to be exhibited.” 

“* And, why then, did you bring it here ?’’? His 

ale cheek flushed, while he replied, ‘‘thatheresided 
in Northumberland ; was not acquainted with any 
one in London ; and feared that if he sent in his 
picture it would not be exhibited, unless some one 
were good enough to speak for it. So that it might 
obtain a place—a place where it could be seen— 
particularly by one person.”’ 

I told him I would purchase it. He thanked 
me; but that, he said, was not what he wanted. 
He wished it to be seen at the Royal Aca- 
demy ; he had heard that I knew Fp many of 
its members. Would I, if I liked the picture, 
say a kind word for it to those who had power— 
his only wish was to see it hung where one person 
would be sure to see it. The request was #80 
strange—the picture and the youth both so inte- 
resting, that desired much to unravel the mys- 
tery. I soon gained the young man’s confidence, 
and his story was quickly told. 

His father had been one of those upright God- 
fearing tillers of the soil from whom our greatest 
men have sprung ; his life was the last in the lease 
he held of his land, but he had received a letter 
from his landlord promising in case of his death 
a renewal of it on the old terms. His father 
died, and in Jess than a week after his father’s 
death, the landlord died also; his mother had 
so firm a dependance upon the letter, that she 
never thought of the lease: indeed, as the young 
man said, she was too much absorbed in her own 
grief to think of wordly matters, until a notice 
to leave what had been so long her home, was 
served upon her. It was in vain sbe endeavoured 
to see the landlord: he would not admit her—she 
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wrote—no notice was taken of her application— 
** beaten down,”’ he said, *‘ by circumstances, she 
would sit day after day looking at a small defaced 
water-colour drawing of my father, which had 
been done by some itinerant artist, and seemed 
her only consolation. I was too young to share 

r griefs, but not to observe them; and I re- 
member the desire I felt to make a picture like 
the one she loved, that it might be caressed by her. 
One morning she had been weeping bitterly—and 
urged as it were by some sudden resolution, she 
took my hand, and we walked together in silence 
to the Hall, regardless of the rebuffs of the servants. 
My usually gentle mother forced her way into 
the ’Squire’s library—and discovered, what I af- 
terwards knew she expected, from the information 
she had received—her landlord in the very act of 
signing the lease that was to deprive us for ever of 
the cherished dwelling of our ancestors. Roused 
by a sense of his injustice, she placed before 
him the letter from Ais father to mine; in an 
instant he tore it into atoms, and flung it on the 
floor. Stung still more deeply, she p ede her 
hands, and uttered a prayer of few words, but 
deep import, that he might never die, until he ac- 
knowledged his injustice. Had I known how to 
curse | would—boy though I was—have cursed 
him from my soul; but my mother had taught 
me nought but blessings. e returned home: 
she knelt opposite to where my father’s picture 
hung, as if it had been a shrine, and poured out 
her soul to God in prayers for patience. I stood 
by her side. ‘* Kneel with me,’”’ she desired. I 
obeyed—but she observed the stubborn spirit that 
roused within me, and while tears streamed down 
her cheeks, she made me repeat words, which for 
the first time found no echo in my heart. The 
softness of the chiid had altogether departed from 
me. I felt as if my spirit had sprung at once 
into manhood—we arose from our knees, I put 
my hand in hers, kissed her cheek, and 
‘mother, do not weep; I will protect you.’ I shall 
never forget the music of the sweet blessings she 
poured upon me then—while hot, hot tears coursed 
each other down her cheeks. From that time I 
saw her weep no more—though I knew she wept. 
For me, I grew hard and stern. I shunned my 
playmates during the few days we remained in 
our old dwelling. I could neither eat nor sleep; 
my soul swelled with indignation and ape e 
leit our pleasant dwelling : the shadow of the trees 
fell no more upon our paths, the hum of my mo- 
ther’s bees, which had been as the music of the 
sunbeams, sounded no more in my ears; the willow 
planted by my father on my birthday, which had 
grown to be a tree while I was yet a child, no 
longer waved above my head. We lodged in a 
small room of a small house, in a neighbour- 
ing village—a small clean room, furnished out 
of what seemed our abundance ; the window-sill 
crowded with plants such as my father loved— 
those perishable, yet sweet records of affection ; 
our dog, our household friend, shared our exile; but 
even that | had little sympathy with: my mind was 
bent upon things above my reach, but not beyond 
my desires. My mother worked at her needle, 
and taught me all she knew, and every halfpenny 
I could procure, could earn—for I was no beggar 
—by little acts of usefulness, I laid out in pur- 
chasing paper and pencils. I did not know then 
what being an artist meant; but I knew that 1 
should like to copy my father’s picture; to draw 
the scenes of my early childhood; to depict the 
one particular scene that was burnt into my heart ; 
to grow, by some means, to be rich and powerful, 
that so I might be revenged on the unjust judge. 
This last resolve I dared not impart to my mo- 
ther, from a consciousness that it was one she 
would disapprove the most. And yet that man 
bought pictures and hung them on his walls ; and 
people eulogised his liberality, and praised his 
taste—and that he had taste I cannot doubt; but 
he had no heart. Is it not strange?’’ enquired 
the young painter, ‘‘that a man can tell what 
is excellent on canvas, and have no appreciation 
for what is excellent in life; can understand what 
is natural, when delineated by the painter's art ; 
be touched by painted tears, and yet be utterly 
incapable of feeling, and combining the sensations 
which spring from nature? Is not this most 
strange and contradictory ?”’ 

I told him he would not think so when he had 
seen more of the world, and understood how many 
contending currents meet, and struggle within 
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the heart of man. Perhaps you are already tired 
of the young artist’s tale? I like, old as I am, to 
hear of struggles, of difficulties overcome, of moun- 
tains scaled by hardy enterprise, of seats upon their 
i ; and I spoke words of hope to him, 
which fell like rain apon a fertile soil—for his 
mind was one large treasure-house of poetry. And 
then he related much of the past : of his own priva- 
tions he evidently did not think ; but his mother’s 
sorrows, lessened as they must have been by 
cheerful industry, and lightened by the agp 
of his innate talent, dwelt upon his memory. Yet he 
confessed to moments of most keen enjoyment; the 
calmness of the Sabbath evening, when the music 
of the bell had ceased, and the voice of the preacher, 
or the melody of the choral hymn, chaunted by 
infant voices, mingled with the perfumed air ; 
when the worship was over, and playing witn 
a pencil, which his mother kissed him ‘* not to 
use on Sunday,” she read within her little room 
the scenes from Holy Writ, which, PRAIsED BE 
Gop, have taught many painters the road to 
immortality! and, when obliged to labour in 
the fields, his eye drank in the magic hues of 
cloud and rainbow, sunshine and shadow ; in truth, 
he said, the more he saw of nature, the weaker 
grew his purpose of revenge towards ‘ the unjust 
judge.’ ‘The beauties of the beautiful world soft- 
ened his spirit; but when he looked upon his 
mother’s hands, hardened by labour, or saw her 
feeble frame, bending with more than woman’s 
weakness, his purpose revived, the agonising 
scene, stamped upon that canvas, rose before him, 
and, as he grew older, he determined, ‘‘ an’ that 
he lived to be a man,’’ to do—what you see he did 
accomplish. Several years before (for an artist’s 
talent is long budding before it blossoms), while 
his was yet in its infancy, the man who had 
acted so cruelly left his neighbourhood, and came 
to reside near London. He paid a visit to his pro- 
perty but once, and then offered his patronage 
to the boy artist he had so injured; by whom, 
1 am proud to say, it was indignantly refused. 
The gentleman was bitterly hurt at this, for he 
would have greatly enjoyed the notoriety of ** bring- 
ing out’’ such extraordinary talent. How dif- 
ferent from the warm and noble zeal which 
makes and bears the torch to light the path of 
enius! ‘* But I grow prosy,”’ said my old 
riend, ‘‘ and will hasten onward—the desire of the 
young artist was, that his picture might be placed 
where it could be seen to advantage; Ae had 
grown out of the memory of his mother’s perse- 
cutor, and had resolved to stand where he might 
watch by it, to see the effect it would produce— 
not upon the world, but upon him whose injustice 
he had depicted with so powerful a pencil. *‘ If,’’ 
he said, ‘1 could but see him change colour; 
if I could perceive the least indication that he 
Selt the reproof; that the circumstance was re- 
called ; that the power he had crushed into the 
dust had risen, and stood before him to reprove his 
injustice ; if 1 could only make him feel, I should 
be satisfied ; it is now all the revenge I covet.” 

** But his mother ?’’ I enquired. 

** She still lives,’’ was the reply, and then, my 
old friend informed me, that his (the artist’s) reso- 
lution on this subject, almost amounted to in- 
sanity; he fancied his picture would work a 
miracle ; soften a hard heart; change the current 
of a man’s blood; alterhis nature. Likeall those 
who live alone, and who judge of mankind from 
themselves, his information, his conception of 
human character, seemed as contracted as his 
imagination was vast and vivid; and, in addition 
to this, he was suffering from a constitutional 
sensitiveness, which made him far more sus- 
— than rational men are supposed to be. 

lis picture went at the appointed time, to the 
appointed place. I studiously kept the secret 
that the persecutor, the unjust judge, was inti- 
mately known to me; and, feeling as I did, the 
utmost anxiety for the young painter, I made him 
consider my house his home. But his spirit had 
all the restlessness of genius. As a boy at school 
counts the days, the hours, that must elapse ere 
he returns to his home, so did this creature—com- 
pounded as he was from the finest essences of 
our nature—count the moments until! the Academy 
would open. It was almost frightful to witness 
his fits of anxiety, as to where the picture would 
hang—-if it would have a good place—if it (per- 
chance!) might be killed by some glaring sunset, 
or saffron sunrise—when the artist, ‘‘mad with 
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glory,”’ deepens the hues wherein Almighty God 


thinks best to steep His landscapes. It was posi- 
tively fearful, after such ague fits of care, to see 
the avidity with which he drank in the inspirations 
poured by the old divinities upon their canvas. It 
was wonderful to observe how his mind, taught by 
nature distinguished at a single glance the goldfrom 
the tinsel ; and how he spurned whatever was coun- 
terfeit or poor. He would, after such excitements, 
return to his calculations touching his own pic- 
ture. Sometimes depressed at its inferiority when 
compared with what he had just seen; at other 
times, full of hope, calculating on the probable 
result—repeating the difficulties he had encoun- 
tered—recalling the tears which stood trembling 
in his mother’s eyes, when some simple villager 
would express such natural wonder as to ‘* how 
he learned it all!” Then he would picture the 
rich tyrant acknowledging his injustice, and con- 
fessing shame ; calculate as to the probability of 
his picture, the first-born of his brain, being ex- 
tolled by the critics—portray his mother, her thin 
fingers trembling, and her emaciated form bent 
over the column where her son’s name was marked 
with praise—hear her read Ais commendation, and 
then fall upon her knees in gratitude to God, re- 
membering in the hour of triumph, as well as 
in the hour of sorrow, that it is He who gives, or 
takes away, as seemeth best. Then, poor fellow— 
in the fulness of his heart he would describe such 
pictures as he was to paint—he did not care for 
poverty, not he! he knew it well! he never could 
be as poor as he had been—he felt his power, like 
the infant Hercules, strangling his foes without an 
etfort—his fortune in his hand—his patent to im- 
mortality made out! He and his mother could live 
in a garret—ay, and die there !— But he would 
make a name that would defy eternity—he would! 
—‘* Poor—poor fellow !’’ repeated my old friend 
mournfully. And yet there was nothing boastful 
in this; it was pure enthusiasm. 

Those who had seen the picture here were de 
lighted and astonished, and more than one assured 
me the placing would be cared for. 1 felt so con- 
vinced that the composition would stand upon its 
own merits, that I did not desire to lessen the dig- 
nignity of my new favourite, by requesting as a 
favour what I felt he had reason to demand as a 
right. ‘‘ A foolish thought!" said the old lady, 
taking a fierce pinch of snuff—“ a foolish thought, 
for those who want to get on in the world; but a 
wise one for those who prefer the jewel of exist- 
ence—sELF-RESPECT—to aught else.”’ 

The first Sunday in May arrived, to be fol- 
lowed, of course, by the first Monday. He sat 
with me till late, not here, but at Richmond, where 
I reside occasionally. He was looking out over 
the river, floating in the glory of the setting sun ; 
yee as usual, about his picture, and the 
chance that by that time next night it would 
have been seen, and its merit acknowledged by its 
unconscious author, to whom he wished to show 
** the moral of a picture.’’ He was literally wild 
with hope and excitement—speaking of his mother 
—wishing for her—and then saying what glory it 
would be to see some of those mighty masters of 
his art who had lived and moved among us. Like 
a young eagle, he panted for the rising sun, towards 
which he longed tosoar. Poor, poor fellow !”’ 

There was a pause, and I longed to hear what 
was to follow, yet feared to enquire. 

** The next morning,” she continued, “ I or- 
dered the carriage so early as to drive under the 
gateway at Somerset House about a minute be- 
fore the hour at which the doors were to open. 
There was the usual crowd—the earnest, intense- 
looking students ; some more pale than usual; 
others fiushed by anxiety—mixed up with critics, 
and poets, and persons wishful to be the first to 
see the National Exhibition, whose quantity, qua- 
lity, and arrangement indicate the nature, and 
progress, and power of British art. But few of 
the Academicians were there, though one or two 
were recognised ; and, notwithstanding the density 
UF rane De paaras made for thee, and a mur- 
Westall ;’ or ‘ That's the young artist, Wilkie :’ ine 
timating the current of the people’s thoughts. My 
young friend recognised me—bowed—and then the 
doors were opened. I saw him rush forward with the 





rest ; and, just as he was about to enter, he 

was » he turned 
his face towards me: it was lit with a light which 
disa, pointment would quench in death. He waved 
his hat, and disappeared. 1 waited until the crush 
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had entered, and proceeded 
It is marvellous — porn bes 
all had passed up stairs. Suddenly 
pressed: I turned round. There 
painter ; his face shorn of its 
aspect changed from that of a 
almost breathless corse! He 
the spot; while, in atone, the 
ous a muttered, ‘M 
e catalogue.’ There were, 
that on ones to the a othen 
many who, pe » desery: annual 
vion which overwhelmed rey hn and obi 
of the past year; but, un y, there were 
many others who were co ned to the 
suffering, merely because there was 
wealthy En land to display the 
geuius which confers honour upon 
calls forth its existence, Many worn 
one —— whose hearts were 
neath that portal; yet I heeded 
knew the boy could A- survive it _ 
never oe its rejection ; ans toled 
I insinuated there might be some mistake: 
sily depressed as excited, he only clenched 
his hands the doom-book of so many, and 
his head. I ordered the carriage to be 
taking his arm, led himtowardsit. Aswe 
the steps, I felt him start and shudder, 
up: the unjust judge stood before me! 
dence was strange. On the instant I invited i 
to dine with me the next day in town: the inyi 
tion was accepted. My footman assisted 
into the carriage, as if he had been a chi 
shrunk into the corner, his noble 
raga by his disappointment; while he 
is face away, to conceal the agony he 
deserved. 1 think,’’ said the good old 
suffered almost as much. After man 
I succeeded in turning the current of his 
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duced. I insisted on his remaining entirely at 
house; but he had been lesen vig had 
teem, and suddenly his manners had become lofty 


overcharged heart as tears, when we were quit 


him of his mother—of the scenes of his youth ; ¢ 


conquered the stoic: I left him weeping. : 
‘* | had undertaken a most painful task; but it 

was my duty to complete it. ; 
‘* Asthe dinner hour advanced, I placed the pie- 


observation ’till the time of trial arrived; the #- 
After a few minutes had elapsed 


the embrasured window. : 
Suddenly I displayed the picture, 
him what he thought of the story. 


“Perhaps, as it is mine, you will help metos 
name for it. A widow, Sir, a poor widow belie 
in her landlord’s honour, and entrusted to bims 
promissory letter for the renewal of the lease 
which expired with the breath of her dead bu 
band. You see her there—beauty and sorrow a 
mingled in her features. He has taken the letter; 
and behold you how men—ay, and rich men (0, 
value their honour—its fragments are on the 
pet; the weighty purse of the rich farmer 
outweighed the woman’s righteous cause. be 
you name my picture, Sir? Her h 
JSeels though he does not understand the ve 
he has dropped his mother’s shawl ; his te 
clenched ; it God spares him to be a man, Xe) | 
devise some great revenge for that _— tht 
thought the gentleman turned pale; @ I kne 
my young friend was crouching in his lair. © 
you, Sir,’’ I continued, *‘ out of the 


remarkable ; a famous tree ye: ag 
made out ; 


the eli’ 


the—the—something elm. 
observed, the accessaries are | , 
fierce cat pouncing on the little dog; 
horns stand out from the panelling upon th 
emblasoning of = wy and arms 
wall—the arms are distinct ———- , 
‘“‘Madam!”’ he exclaimed, in & woe bard 





audible from agitation, then paused— 
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her piety—her tenderness—her love. The by 


ture, which I had reclaimed, in the best possible _ 
light; but drew a curtain, so as to shade it fron | 


tist was in the room ; and at last my guest cat. | 
I arose, as | é | 
now, and stood here; the painter remaining 2 | 
and ase, 


‘* Do you read the story clearly, Sir,” I sit | 


dow; is not the landscape pleasant? ine 
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I assured him the picture should be coen the nia 
day, and that he should witness the effect it pm | 


in bis own @ | 


and severe. I let them remain so for a little; bu, 
assured that nothing would so much relieve hi | 
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“ The scene took place,” I continued, without 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘some ten or twelve 

ears past. Is it not so, Edward Gresham?” | 
added, appealing to the youth— : 

He came forward ; pale, but erect, in the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude, and satisfied that 
the great object of his existence was attained. 

though I was much agitated, I saw the eagle 

e of the artist look down the hurried glance 
which the Unjust Judge cast towards him, and I 
almost pitied him—humbled as he was by the 
conscious shame that overwhelmed him. He was 
stricken suddenly by a poisoned arrow ; the tran- 
script of the unhappy story was so faithful; the 
presence of the youth so completely fastened the 
whole upon him, that there was no mode of 
escape; and his nature was too stolid—whatever 
his disposition might be, to have any of the subtle 
movement of the serpent about him. 

“And you,” he said, turning away while he 
spoke. ‘‘ You, whom I have known for twenty 
years, have subjected me to this.’’ ‘ . 

“Do you acknowledge its truth—its justice ?”’ 
demanded the young painter; ‘‘do you acknow- 
ledge the fidelity of my pencil? I have toiled, 
laboured, suffered, to show you your injustice in 
its true colours : but I see you, the proud landlord, 
turn from the orphan-boy whom, in open defiance 
of every righteous feeling, you sent houseless, 
homeless, fatherless, friendless, upon the world : I 
see you cannot meet my eye for shame. Ay, ay, 
roud gentleman, ¢hat will live when you—ay, and 
I, too—are in our narrow graves !’’ 

“] offered you reparation,’’ said the landlord, 
overpowered by the energy of the painter, and the 
truth of his picture; ‘‘ 1 offered you reparation.” 

“ You offered me patronage!’’ retorted theindig- 
nant boy: insult with injury.’’ The landlord turned 
to me; he was greatly agitated. ‘‘ Has the patron- 
age I have extended to many, Madam, even within 
your knowledge, been injury ?” he enquired. 

I could not but acknowledge that he had purchased 
many pictures; and replied his collection would 
prove that he highly appreciated art. 

“Twill,” he added, ‘‘ even now give him any 
sum he chooses to name, for that picture” 

“It is sold,’’ replied the artist. 

The old gentleman’s countenance changed: he 
walked up and down the room; once or twice 
he paused, and looked at the sad history, which 
he would then have given much to obliterate. 

“T confess,’’ he said, ‘‘ the faithfulness of the 
portraiture; but there were palliating circum- 
stances—still, I confess I acted wrong. I confess 
it! I will make retribution : we cannot tell what 
our acts may produce.” 

“Tnjustice,”’ said the youth calmly, ‘is the 
parent of misery to the injured and the injurer ; it 
was a cruel act, setting aside its treachery: it was 
acruel act, God can judge between thee and me! 
My mother, a delicate, fragile woman; myself 
almost an infant ; and your father’s promise, Sir, 
your own father’s promise, that you scorned: oh, 
sir, how could you sleep with the consciousness of 
such injustice, haunting your pillow !”’ 

“You have your revenge, young man, your 
revenge ;’’ murmured the gentleman : “ I acknow- 
ledge my injustice ; I will make reparation.” 

“You cannot cancel the past; my mother’s 
_ of suffering ; my own of labour : but enough. 

see you feel I have conquered; my feeble hand 
has sent conviction to your heart! and I ——” 
He staggered to a chair, and became more pale 
than usual. I thought he was dying, but it was 
not so; the heart does not often give way in the 
moment of triumph—for it was atriumph. I must 
do the landlord justice; he repeated his regret , 
he even entered into the young man’s feelings, 
; and commended his art: he did all this, and 
the next morning remitted me a large sum, “‘ as a 
debt due by him to those he had injured.” 

How apt are the rich to think that money can 
heal all wounds. My poor young friend only sur- 
vived sufficiently long to see his mother, though 
but for half an hour. It was almost in vain that, 
kneeling by his bed-side, she implored him to 
think of the world to come. He believed he was 
too young to die. 

“‘ I triumphed, mother; I triumphed,” he re- 
peated, his eyes glittering with unnatural bright- 
ness—‘ I triumphed; I made his heart quail, 
and his cheek blanch, and he begged my for- 
iveness ; but it was altogether too much for me : 

rst, the disappointment, and then the triumph— 
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it fermented my brain; though I found anoth 
mother, who taught me that the just aad the 
unjust are mingled together; but now that tur- 
moil is past, you are with me—really—really with 
me. I will sleep on your bosom, my own mother, 
as Fused when alittle child; ta.morrow I 
will tell you all I mean to do!’’—* Then all is 
peace !’’ she murmured.—‘‘ Ay, mother, all is 
triumph, and peace, and love,” he replied—* I 
wonder how I could have hated him so long.’’ 
He laid his head down with the tranquillity of a 
sleepy infant ; and it was in vain she tried to re- 
press the tears that fell upon the rich luxuriance 
of his hair—ne felt them not. 

“* He has slept more than an hour!’’ she whis- 
pered me. I saw he would never waken—I could 
not tell her so, but she read it in my face. It 
was, indeed, a corse she strained in her arms, and 
long, long was it, ere she was comforted. I never 
saw my old aequaintance afterwards; but he re- 
quested, as I would not yield him up the picture, 
that I would never suffer it to pass from my pos- 
session, or mention his name in connexion with 
it. He died many bong ago; avd proved his 
repentance by providing, in a worldly point of 
view, for her who had been so long the victim 
of his injustice. 

The Rosery, May 12. 

OBITUARY. 

ALEXANDER Naysmitu.—In recording the 
death of Alexander Naysmith, which took place 
at his residence in York-place, Edinburgh, on the 
10th of April last, at the venerable age of 82; we 
have to lament that the grave has closed over the 
last remnant of the old school of Scottish artists, 
of which he was the distinguished and patriarchal 
representative. Mr. Naysmith was born at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1758; early in life he came to 
London, and was apprenticed as a pupil with 
Ramsay, son of the celebrated author of the 
‘* Gentle Shephard :’”’ shortly after the termina- 
tion of this engagement, he visited Rome, where 
he remained several years, pursuing his studies 
with assiduity and success ; ostensibly engaged in 
the study of historical and portrait painting, the 
natural bent of his mind led him nevertheless 
to make numerous sketches of the scenery and 
architecture of Italy, afterwards the fertile source 
from which many of his best pictures were taken. 

On his return to his native city from Italy, he 
commenced the practice of portrait painting, and 
numbered among his sitters, many of the most 
distinguished men and women of his time. 
Amongst others of eminence it is to his pencil we 
owe the only authentic portrait of the celebrated 
though unfortunate Burns, who was an intimate 
friend and admirer of Naysmith. His predilection 
for landscape, however, being very decided, in- 
duced him gradually to withdraw from portrait, and 
assume that walk as more congenial to his spirit ; 
a branch of art which he long continued to adorn. 
The productions cf his pencil in this department 
are necessarily very numerous, as he pursued his 
labours almost to the day of his death ; they are 
characterized by great delicacy of feeling, much 
truth and decision of handling, and a natural and 
rich warmth of colouring; whilst his selection 
of subjects bore evidence of a refined and culti- 
vated taste. A peculiar interest attaches to his 
latest subject, which he finished only a few 
weeks since—having felt himself at some loss for 
a subject he resolved to paint one, which he enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Going Home.”’ It is an aged rustic returning 
from his labour, to the rest of his quiet cottage, 
amid the splendour of an autumn sunset ; how pro- 
phetic of the approaching close of his own pro- 
tracted career! when the curtain of rest was to be 
drawn before his eyes, in the evening of along yet 
joyous day. 

Of his success as a teacher, to which he devoted 
a considerable portion of his time, no better proof 
could be produced, than the works executed by 
his own family, all of which are characterized 
by the same healthy and natural qualities which 
have rendered his own valuable; and which can 
never fail to interest all lovers of nature. Some 
of his competitors, may have far excelled him in 
the heroic grandeur of landscape composition, but 
in that sweetness and beauty, which depend upon 
a skilful selection of his subject, combined with a 
minute and artist-like execution, at once elaborate 
and simple, no one has surpassed him. 








ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
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it has existed on} years. The first 
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scriptions will leave the one to join 
those, that is to say, who prefer j 
for themselves to conceding so pleasant a 
the charge of ‘‘a committee.” We have 
selves been fortunate enough to obtain 
any one of the institutions to which we 
tributed ; but if we had been lucky enou 
done so in one constituted as the “ old’? 
is, we should certainly have written to *‘ the com- 
mittee’ to request, as an favour, 
would be pleased to select for us a certain 

we should have taken the liberty of ting out; 
and we venture to suggest that prize- gene- 
rally should act upon this plan ; a plan we humbly 
submit liable to no objection, and which, if en- 
couraged rather than discountenanced, might at 
once remove the evil so extensively com 
against. 

The new association have forwarded to us their 
published print. We regret to describe it as an 
utter failure; totally worthless both as an object 
to look at and a work of art. We find, however, 
that the next to be issued is likely to be of a much 
higher character; although we cannot consider 
‘The Widow,’ by Mr. Allan (the picture we pre- 
sume exhibited last year in the Royal Academy), 
by any means his most successful effort; still, as 
compared with the affair before us, it is in- 
teresting and valuable. We again beg to enter 
our protest against the absurdity of confining the 
selection of a work to be engraved to the prizes 
chosen by the society. 


Dusuin.—Royat Inisn Art-Union.—We 
rejoice to learn that the society for promoting the 
Fine Arts in Ireland so progresses, as to surpass 
our expectations, and to realize our most sanguine 
hopes of its ultimate success. The exertions of 
the honorary secretary, Stewart Blacker, Esq., 
have been unremitting ; he is entitled to the gra- 
titude of his country, and will receive it when the 
effects of his labours are felt and appreciated. We 
do not, however, find that many of “the Irish in 
England’’ are among the subscribers; and trust 
that next year, efforts will be made to procure a 
large accession of strength in London. Among 
the “‘ officers” elected for the years 1840-1, there 
are no fewer than ten noblemen; and the list of 
the committee of selection, consisting of twenty- 
one, containg the names -£severai persons of 
highest rank and reputation. affording a guarantee 
that the choice of prizes will be a just and 
one. The first general meeting of the society 
been held. The selection of prizes is, of course 
to be made exclusively from works exhibite 
in Dublin; but a very absurd attempt was made 
by a Mr. Malrenin, a miniature painter we be- 
lieve, to limit it to the productions of artists 
actually resident in the Irish metropolis—a device 
that would inevitably have destroyed the infant 
institution; inasmuch, as with the exception of, 
it may be, half a dozen, including for we 
know tothe contrary, Mr. Mulrenin himself, the 
artists of Ireland live and flourish, as absentees, 
having been hitherto compelled to act upon the 
principle laid down by their countryman Barry, 
when he exclaimed that ‘‘ Ireland had given him 
breath, but never would have given him bread.” 
Among the painters born in Ireland, who have 
established characters in London, are Shee, 
Mulready, Maclise, Lover, Franklin, Brooke, 
McManus, Crowley, Nicholl, Rothwell, Scanlan, 
Elmore, Behnes, Foley, and a few others, whose 
names we cannot now call to mind. And if Mr. 
Mulrenin had succeeded in depriving them of 
the advantages to be derived from the society, he 
would have achieved a nee ey the result of which 
must have been to compel the committee to select 
as prizes such desirable acu as miniatures 
of Master Jeremiah O’Mahony and Miss Biddy 
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MacGillicuddy. We are not quite so sure, how- 
ever, that the choice ought to be as extensive as 
the committee have made it; or that it ought not 
to be limited to the works of artists native of Ire- 
land. It is only just to give the reasoning of Mr. 
Stewart Blacker on this subject :—‘‘ He conceived 
it a short-sighted policy to advocate such restric- 
tions. Only one society had adopted this system, 
and that was in Scotland. Even there it was ob- 
jected to; and another had been established which 
eft the selection open to all competitors. It 
should be borne in mind that this is not a society 
got up to promote the interests of individual ar- 
tists, but that it had a far nobler aim—the incul- 
cation and spreading abroad over the country a 
taste to appreciate the higher degrees of art. The 
principal way in which it was proposed to effect 
this, was by the encouragement of a good annual 
exhibition. Could we calculate on a good exhibi- 
tion, if these restrictions were enforced? Cer- 
tainly not; but if the field was left open to all 
competitors, our native artists, for their own 
credit, would have to aim at a higher standard 
than they had done for some time past, when the 

eneral observation that was given to solicitations 
in favour of this society was, who would give 
house-room to the majority of the pictures sent 
to the exhibition in Dublin? We must raise and 
maintain the highest standard of merit at once 
and for ever, or all our exertions will be worse 
than useless.”’ 

Piymovra.—Our information concerning the 
Plymouth exhibition is anything but satisfactory. 
There would appear to have been an absence of 
unity and cordiality among the members of the 
society, which produced a corresponding apathy 
on the part of the public.’ A want of judicious 
and liberal management is evidenced by the fact, 
that not a single native artist of eminence con- 
tributed a picture, noteven of those resident in 
the town: the consequence was, that the insti- 
tution (the Plymouth Athenzum) sustained a 
loss by the exhibition, and that only one picture 
(a water-colour drawing) was sold. We trust 
that better arrangements will be made in future, 
and that the members will bestir themselves to 
procure an exhibition commensurate with theis 
advantages and the resources they have at their 
command, 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 
ACADEMY. 

The fourteenth exhibition of this National Institution 
opened on the 27th of April; on that day the Lord-lieu- 
tenant had a private inspection, and afterwards the 
noblemen and gentlemen composing the committee 
of the Royal Irish Art-Union; both parties expressed 
themselves much gratified at the successful re-opening 
effected by this body after the intermission of last year. 
On the following day the public were admitted. It 

ye us much pleasure to observe that a considerable 
= has already been effected for the better, both 
as to the utber of original works of merit exhibited, 
as well as the jucteased intere™™ the ayblic appear 
to take in the subject; several sales having already 
been made by private individuals independently of the 
Art-Union Committee who appear very active. Our 
space will not permit us teeter very fully into the Ca- 
talogue, but the mere mentiow of the following names, 
shew that the Irish public have been well supplied. 
Cregan, Rothwell, Martin, Dewint, Copley Fielding, 
Stark, Herbert, Mulvany, O’Conner, Crowley, M’Ma- 
nus, Grey, Thompson, Burton, Lance, Gillard, Nicholl, 
Lover, O'Neil, Hayes, Kirk, Tracy, Petrie, Murphy, 
Daubrawa, Howis, Wood, &c. &c. But to enter more 
into particulars: first, then, place to the president— 
Mr. Cregan, P.R.H.A., and certainly the president has 
given himself place—contrivuting eighteen pictures, 
all portraits, and the majoriiy on a very large scale, 
the cabinet productions have been jostled right and 
lefi, some sent to the ceiling, and others to the depths 
below; while the line, that point of jealousy, has been 
monopolized by subjects which would rather be im- 
proved than suffer from a little elevation. This is not 
as it shoukl be; Mr. Cregan’s name is deservedly esta- 
blished ; his works are all commissioned and paid for; 
the public will in future expect more consideration on 
his part for those who may contribute to enhance the 
chief interest of the exhibition by works of fancy, and 
who are thus in a great measure preciuded from their 
dine share of public regard. The portraits presented 
by Mr. Cregan this year have mach merit: the best as 
to colouring and expression is No. 55. ‘A Lady.’ The 
* Portrait of the late Karl of Norbury’ is viewed with 
particular interest, having been taken just before his 
assassination; and the bead of a daughter of ‘ Lady 
Grace Vandeleur,’ sketched in coloured chalks, has eli- 


master hand. 
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Richard Rothwell has five pictures. 31. ‘A Study,’ 
is a beautifully conceived female figure, seated with 
downcast eyes, “ doing modest ;” white draperies 
relieved by a greyish blue sky with a single star, 
give a great coldness to the subject. In 72, called 
*A Remembrance’ (wherefore we know not), the co- 
louring is warmer and more effective: it represents 
two ladies in an opera-box, but either might be de- 
tached without injury to the other or the subject, if 
any is meant beyond a vehicle for fine form and deli- 
cious colouring. 83. ‘Calisto’s Head, Hand, and upper 
part,’ an exquisite approach to the Venetian schoo! of 
colouring; but the less said about the drawing of the 
lower extremities the better. Nos. 4 and 145, are good 
portraits. On the whole, although these productions 
of Mr. Rothwell very much enrich the exhibition as to 
general effect and colouring, yet some composition of 
more mind was expected from the painter of the ‘ No- 
viciate Mendicants,’ which called forth so much admi- 
ration at the last exhibition. 

J. A. O'Connor, No. 9, small landscape, reflects 
great credit on this artist; it is finished with much 
care, and has been much admired. 91. Also good; but 
the foreground rather hard. 78. ‘ Moonlight’ must have 
heen an early sketch; it does not come near the others. 

H. M‘Manus. Three clever pictures by this artist 
sustain his reputation. ‘The Midnight Mass (No. 152) 
more especially. ik 

N. G. Crowley, R. H. A. No. 11. ‘Scene in Lincoln’s 
Iun, chamber practise’—two incipient lawyers regal- 
ing, thrown in boldly but carelessly, with very littie at- 
tention to drawing, and none to colour. 73. A cood and 
pleasing portrait of the ‘ Marquis of Normanby.’ 96. 
*Lord Delvin appearing before James I.’ Ambitious 
without being effective ; his majesty is a caricature; 
but in No. 105. ‘A Discovery!—two strings to his 
bow,’ Mr. Crowley has quite retrieved himself; it is 
in the gay manner of Watteau, or rather Lancret; for 
it has the spirit without the high finish of the former. 
A beau of the olden time is making strong protestations 
of everlasting attachment to a wily dame, who leads 
him on; while another is tittering behind the copse, 
with a look of archness, that tells us an exposure will 
soon take place. We hearda stander-by remark, that 
Sir Gossamer’s hand had been placed by iistake on 
his right side instead of the left; not perceiving the de- 
licate irony of the painter, that such a character could 
not well know where his heart (if he had such a com- 
modity) lay. This production reflects much credit on 
Mr. Crowley. 

George F. Mulvany, R.H.A., has been very indus- 
trious, and earning for himself much repute as a por- 
trait painter; that of Mr. Cobbe is ase as also that 
of Mr. Charles Kean. No. 52. ‘The Gondola,’ is a 
more ambitious attempt: a fair one of some northern 
clime, relieved by a southern beauty, smile on us as 
they are wafted past on the Lagune. Tie figures, on 
the whole, are highly creditable to this rising artist, 
but the accessaries might have been better finished, 
and so many glaring colours avoided. It has, how- 
ever, raised Mr. Mulvany not a little in public esti- 
mation as an effective painter, and when toned down 
somewhat, will be a pleasing picture. 

Thomas J. Mulvany, R.H.A. Of this artist we can- 
not report so well this year as of his namesake. No. 19. 
* Koss Castle,’ has merit, but the fault in colouring and 
perspective are so glaring as to prevent our noticing it 
farther. No. 34. ‘The Commodore's visit to O’ Leary,’ 
a scene from Florence Me Carthy, is coarse, painted 
in a hurry, and most carelessly. 

William Howis. ‘This artist has not been well 
treated ; every single work of his which appears calcu- 
lated for near inspection, has been hoisted to the ceil- 
ing, and partially concealed by huge portrait frames. 
Surely there must be more than mere accident in this. 
No. 13. ‘ River Scene,’ as far as we can see, has much 
merit; the afrial perspective, and the distant effects, 
well managed, and appear done by a close observer of 
nature. Let Mr. Howis keep to this study and he will 
soon command place and attention. 

_ Henry de Daubrawa. No. 18,‘ Mameluke and Charger,’ 
is a very clever picture, quite beyond the common run 
of animal portraiture—no trickery about it: a black 
horse admirably painted, raised out of a dark back 
ground. We congratulate Mr. De Daubrawa on this 
specimen of his powers; it has met with general admi- 
ration. so. 10 and 106 are very spirited groups of Ca- 
valry and Artillery. We hope next year to see some 
erie Apr . well-fought field, or some composition 

tat will shew lis pencil to more ad ave . 
mere indications A - talent. as ae se 
North America, having the eoeee these letters mean 
Irish one from this ge tlet ‘ais to 
‘Falls of Niagara,’ 2 Geaticmans pencil. From the 

ro . » and some other views exhibited a 
og ago in Dubiin, we expected betier things from 
Mr. Wall. We ascribed the extraordinary colouring 
given to the trees, sky, and water, to some peculiarity 
of the Transatlantic atmosphere; but when a tind the 
Same tints luxuriating at Blarney, we must think there 
must be something wrong in Mr. Wall’s vision He 
Seems to possess considerable freedom of hand and 
knowledge of effect; let him paint from nature Bove 
and less from imagination, and we shai! be re vic ae 
see him return to his former promise tunaiiloan “ 

James Stark. 41. ‘Going to the Fair.” ‘This land- 





cited much admiration, as evincing the talent of a | 








—_ has excited general admiration ; it is very freely 
ant purely painted and composed; the distance and 
| Sky are perfect. It is the best modern specimen in its 





peculiar line that has been 
Inany years: it has gained Mr. 
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which we hope will be kept up. . 
— TH rustic su’ 

n spoi y the first mentioned pi 
. Wit Colter, R.H.A., has cont 
in the portrait department. 161. « net 
Mayor’ is a good likeness, = = 
is 101. that of ‘E. E. Armstrong, ;? but 5 88 alan 
most strongly object to whole acres conven a Must 
to immortalizing tab : a, feted 
wives in a style of heroic grandeur that heir 
meramis, or a ery the Great —_% 
we are very coolly toid in the catalogue 
finished ”’), displacing from a po 2 
works of art that require nearer i i 
Collier one of the hanging committee? if so, this 
not happen again. 156. ‘ Love’s Labours’ 
only original picture contributed by him, does not 
to his reputation ; we hope for better next year, 

C..Grey, A. No. 146, by this very 
artist, has elicited much praise for 
and vigour; it is a ‘ Boy and a Setter Dog.’ 137.‘ 
Covenanter,’ is clever, but harsh; we look forwani 
with much hope to Mr. Grey’s future 

Mr. Gillard shows muclitaient. Rustichistory appeans 
his forte. No. 23. ‘ Hearing the Lesson,’ very 
71.‘ The Young Genius’ has much nature, but is 
whole heavy. We should think this effect arises 
Mr. Gillard making his heads rather too 
figures ; the grouping should be poniya tn 
the figures not placed too much in line. 

Hugh Frazer, K.H.A., has contributed . 
best and most effective manner is shown in 
or cloudy weather. This year he has tried hi 
and failed in both in such a way, as to 
mystery, how he became professor of painti 
Royal Hibernian Academy. No. 40. *A F; 
is only fit forasign-board. 134. ‘ The Death of: 
is an attempt in the Martiu school, totall 
perspective, form or natural colouring; 
not in Gath,” introducing the pyramids, 
and obelisks of Egypt without end, to “astoni 
Philistines.” 123. * Glen Scene,’ is better; but 
the sky green? 77. ‘The Village Mill,’ most 
painted. Mr. Frazer must turn over a new leaf. 

A. Molineri. We understand he is a Pole, and 
become an artist; if so, there is mach promise in 
commencement. 33. ‘A Scene from Schiller’s Frese) 
shows talent, and has some good colouring ; it is bette 
grouped than 47. * The raising of Lazarus ;’ butasmal 
sketch, 115: ‘Cossacks,’ shows more clealy thaa Mr 
Molineri perceives himself, the bent of his ny 
is but a small sketch, yet very creditable. We 
hint will be acted on; and that we shail see 
native scenes — — > lieu of scripture, a la Pom 
sin; or drama, a la sch. 

T. C. Thompson, R.H.A. Some very good portraits 

Matthew Kendrick. Some clever sea pieces 1 
* Light breeze,’ spirited. 88. ‘A ——— 
but 39. ‘A View near the Light-house, Bay 
shows more talent in catching natural effect ade 
louring than we gave this artist credit for. 

H. ‘Talbot. We understand he is avery young arti: 
if so, we say go on and prosper. No. 8, The 
shews much observation of character and 
effect. The story is well told; the face of ee 
cobler brought up as & recruit, very good ; treet 
brings the comer ey with an English smock 
into an Irish scene? ° 

Johu Tracy, also a young artist. No. 97, oe 
declaring his determination to revenge 
very creditable to his talents. He Ss > be 
with the spirit of the “ olden school bir ve 
Brun seems his model. The back ground 
peries are beautifally got in, and shew ae 
what we could expect from a hand hitherto "exalt 

E. Murphy. No. 165. ‘Fruit and Flowers, 
in their way. S 

We have dealt so long on this be ye _~ 
that we have left but little room for port 
and statuary, both of which deserve @ 
than can at present be given. We 
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Frederick W. Burton, R.H.A., who has ben atl 
branch of art, and has, by his talents, not 
it to an equality with what has hitherto bee 
of tone to his water colours that we have oe 
surpassed in oils. No. 257. ‘A Blind 

; wl 
table in the highest dageee to him as an 
a man of feeling and observation, but 
to which the rising school of Irelam po 
pride and satisfaction; expression, +o ral po 
traits by the same artist, which unite 
and freedom of hand, with accurate ‘ 

One word for statuary, and we have done [oF ot 
sent. T. Kirk, R.H.A. 367. Group in Marble, me 
execution, and adds much to Mr. 
character. 374. ‘ Ariadne,’ a bust; exqu 
some very good busts, of which, that of the 
Kildare, Right Hon. F. Shaw, and Sir 


ing for himself the highest character in 
superior grade, but has produced a 
Well,’ scene in the West of Ireland, is not 
“ 

may, look wi 
sari ery i rfect. There 
saries, every part is perfec reat wid 
character combined with careful executions tome 
Dogs,’ is admirably natural, both in con al 
male head, Weautifuily finished. Mr. 
are highly creditable to him. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tus Exuipition—1840. 


The seventy-second Exhibition of the Royar 
AcapemMy was opened on Monday the 4th of 
May. Ic contains 1240 works; and it is un- 
derstood that 900 have been rejected — “ re- 
jected” is not the word, however, for it is cer- 
tain that a large proportion of them were 
returned, not because they were deficient in 
merit, but because our great National Gallery 
was not large enough to contain them. 

It is disgraceful to this ccuntry, that while 
scandalously extravagant of the public money 
in matters that benefit the public nothing, we 
should have been niggards in all that tends to 
improve it; the building in Trafalgar-square will 
lont continue a monument of bad taste and 
false economy ; and justify the sneer and chuckle 
of the foreigner, when he classes the intellec- 
tual might of the Englishman as many degrees 
lower than his physical strength. Still, as the 
mass of brick and mortar, divided into “rooms” 
is there, let us make the best of it; until Sir 
| Robert Peel is in a condition to fulfil his implied 
| promise, when in his place in the House of 
Commons, on the 30th of July last, he said :— 

“He did hope to see the day when this country 








would be rich enough to build for itself a depository 
for the Arts, worthy of the British nation. He did 
hope to see the day when, in the most favoured part of 
Hyde Park, he should witness the erection of a magni- 
ficent building devoted to subjects of art; not for the 
accommodation of the sovereign; but for the accom- 
modation and delight of the universal people of this 


country, for their amusement, for their intellectual re- 
finement, and for their improvement in the arts ge- 
nerally.”” 

It may be our duty hereafter to remind the 
right honourable baronet of this “ hope,” and 
possibly to call upon him for a grant “‘ for the ac- 
commodation and delight of the universal people 
of this country,” equal at least to that which has 
been issued from the Exchequer to repair sta- 
bles at Windsor. 

But as we have the building, and must use 
it, let us see if it be made as available as it 
may be made. What is to prevent our remov- 
ing the pictures in the national collection, or 
boarding them in, for a period of three months, 
while the exhibition of the Royal Academy con- 
tinues open? We have the example of the 
French to quote as a precedent. Such is the 
course invariably adopted at the Louvre. If 
this plan were acted upon—and there is not, we 
think, a rational objection to it—the 900 works 
returned to the artists would have been seen by 
the public; better places obtained for many that 
are now grievously treated ; and the public have 
a still richer treat provided for them; while there 
would be infinitely less pushing and crushing 
through the narrow apartments. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement is so obvious, and we 
cannot anticipate an argument against it, that 
we earnestly advise the artists to draw up, pre- 
vious to next May, a memorial to the Lords of 
the Treasury, which, backed as we take for 
granted it would be by the Royal Academy— 
would we feel assured be followed by giving up 
the whole of the structure for the time required. 
Nine hundred pictures have, it seems, been 
| Teturned to the studios of the artists; the ques- 
| tion whether the “ accepted” are all of a better 
order than the “rejected,” will very naturally 
bensked. If the visitor believes, while looking 
On some of the objects placed, that they are of 

aer merit than those returned, he wil! marvel 
greatly how such an immense number of bad 
works could have been produced; and it is 
uerefore our duty to state plainly and empha- 
Heally, that the arts are not so low as this judg- 
ment would lead the casual spectator to believe 

m. We “speak what we do know,” when 














we assert that many of those sént back are in- 


finitely superior to many of those that are exhi-’ 


bited-- Ve are willing to make due allowances 
for this sin of omission rather than of commis- 
sion; but we presume to enter our protest against 
the rejection of works by artists, where only one 
is sent, and to the exclusion of ali the works 
when more than one have been forwarded, un- 
less such works be of a character utterly worth- 
less. 
stanced, who have, this year, to endure the 
deep mortification and severe injury of finding 
themselves unnamed in the catalogue. The 
hangers, this year, have becn thoughtless, to say 
the least ; they seem not to have paused to think 
over the pangs they were inflicting, for sure we 
are if they had seen the sad countenances— 
betokening aching hearts—of several who came 
in our way on the morning of the 4th; when, 
peering anxiously into the catalogues they found 
their names omitted, they would have felt what 
deep responsibility they had incurred, and have 
given much to recall the judgment that made 
many homes checrless, if not desolate. This we 
maintain was unnecessary ;—among the minor 
artists there are many who have four, five, or six 
pictures hung; half the number would have 
sufficed—for their comfort, perhaps, and certainly 
for their fame; and, thus, room might have 
been made for one by each of the artists who 
were altogether excluded. In the case of the 
Royal Academy the evil is especially great ; for it 
is the last exhibition of the year; and the painter 
has no chance of showing his picture elsewhere ; 
it cannot be argued that he may console him- 
self with the notion that another year may be 
more propitious; for he bopes to improve, and 
will not think of subjecting a rejected work to 
the hazard of another repulse. His year’s labour 
has gone comparatively for nothing. 

Our readers would not complain of our having 
dwelt so long on this topic, if they knew as we 
know, the frightful suffering of mind which many 
able and promising artists have had to endure 
in consequence of this needless, and we must 
add careless, system of entire exclusion. 

The general impression is that the present 
EXHIBITION surpasses any of its predecessors ; 
we bow to an opinion so widely expressed; but 
if we venture to think for ourselves, we cannot 
consider it so satisfactory as that of last year. 
There does not seem, to us, the same evidence 
of improvement in junior professors; and but 
one or two “new men”’ have startled us into ad- 
miration. It contains, however, a vast number 
of noble and beautiful works ; and undoubtedly 
maintains the high position which this country 
occupies in art. 


Sir Davin Wirxte, R.A., contributes eight 
pictures—No. 62, ‘ Portrait of the Queen;’ No. 
110, ‘ Portrait of Viscount Arbuthnot ;’ No. 132, 
‘ Portrait of Mrs. Ferguson of Raith;’ and No. 
276, ‘the Hookabadar;’ in these portraits there 
is abundant evidence of power and masterly 
skill in the executive of art; and in some re- 
spects, as in Nos. 132 and 276, there are qua- 
lities of the rarest excellence; such as none of 
our portrait painters can approach. Nevertheless 
we must be permitted more to covet the pos- 
session of the little cabinet sketch, No. 112, 
‘From the Gentle Shepherd,’ than either of these 
elaborate displays of much labour and little gain. 
The best of his productions is, perhaps, No. 48, 
‘Benvenuto Cellini presenting for approval to 
Pope Paul III. a silver censer of his own work- 
manship.’ It is in all respects the finished 
work of a master; few who look upon it, will 
regret even Sir David's departure from the path 
he pursued at the commencement of his career. 
There is no exaggeration in this picture; the 
eager joy of the receiver and the calm con- 





We could name several so circum. | 
| @ neatly trimmed moustache, 





sciousness of genius in the giver, are happil 
and most naturally urtrayed. The wae 
carefully executed ; the artist has laboured as 
if he was achieving, and not merely sustaining, 
fame. An interesting and attractive picture 
is No. 252, ‘The Irish Whiskey Still;’ but it is 
not Irish. The originals may have been seen 
in Spain; but Ireland knows them not. Who 
ever saw a son of the sod with pink inexpressi- 
bles? Who ever encountered a peasant with 
in lieu of a gri 
beard? Where could these elegant and pore 
jars and bottles have been conveyed from ? 
Indeed, there is hardly a single touch on the 
canvass that conveys to us the remotest notion 
of aught appertaining to the island of saints, 
It is a ce ae ~ of a whiskey still—but still 
it is not Irish. ere are of it so es 
beautiful, as to be watanninel in nt are 
the little naked child is exquisite. -This, too, is 
very elaborately wrought—it manifests nothing 
approaching to indifference as to finish. It is 
a valuable lesson—that which teaches how es- 
sential to geniusis industry. 

I. M. W. Torver, R.A. Itis to be lamented 
by all who love art and desire to extend its in- 
fluence, that Mr. Turner sports with his pencil 
as if his sole ambition was to show the freaks 
and follies a great mind may perpetrate with 
impunity; unfortunately, in his wildest caprices 
there is so much evidence of genius of the very 
highest order, that the observer is far more 
disposed to weep over, than laugh at, power 
misapplied and time mispent. Who can con- 
template such absurdities as we encounter in 
No. 419, ‘ Rockets and Blue Lights,’—unless in- 
deed he consider that the artist meant the title 
and the subject as a sarcasm upon the style ? 
Who will not grieve at the talent wasted upon 
the gross outrage on nature, No. 203, ‘ Slavers 
throwing overboard: the dead and dying,’ the 
leading object in which is a long black leg sur- 
rounded by a shoal of rainbow-hued “John 
Dorys,” seen more clearly through the ocean 
surface than flies in amber. If Mr. Turner 
will persevere in painting, so that no possible 
advantage or enjoyment can be derived from 
his works, he must expect that universal censure 
which, although it may be non-effective in turn- 
ing him from the evil of his ways, may at all 
events deter others from following his perni- 
cious example. The young too often mistake 
notoriety for popularity. Mr. Turner lives on 
his past reputation ; for although high capabi- 
lity may be perceived in the midst of a 
mass of absurdities in these, his productions, it 
reminds us more of the occasional outbreaks of 
the madman, who says wonderful things be- 
tween the fits that place him on a level with 
creatures upon whom reason never had beé@n 
bestowed. , 

C. L. Easttaxe, R.A. This accomplished 
painter contributes but one picture. No. 61, 
‘The Salutation of the aged Friar.’ It is of the 
very highest merit; exquisite in composition and 
admirable in execution. The grace and beauty 
of the fair girls of Italy, who “ salute” the aged 
friar, the boy who is about to kiss his hand, are 
points touching in the extreme; the produc. 
tion is one that cannot fail to produce pleasure ; 
those who may not be able to appreciate its 
character as an example of art, will, at all 
events, feel the sweet story it tells, and enjoy it 
as a refreshing transcript of true nature. It is, 
on the whole, the favourite of the year; and it 
is impossible for language to overpraise it. 

Danie Macuise, R.A. Maclise has shown 
himself worthy of the distinction conferred —_ 
him. No. 174, ‘The Banquet Scene in 
beth,’ is even a step in advance; a work of won- 
derful merit. The Scottish tyrant is described at 
the moment when the Ghost appears and sits in 
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the seat appointed for the living Banquo ; his 
horror at the apparition is depicted with amaz- 
ing force; the muscles of the hands tell it no 
less than the features of the face. Laly Mac- 
beth is addressing the astonished and alarm ad 
ruests— Sit, worthy friends; my lord is oftea 
‘hus.” The guests, in number about seventy, 
ure all distinct!y male out; yet there is no same- 
ss either ia couateaance, expression, or atti- 
le. The triamph of the picture, however, is 
firnce of the blood-boltered Banquo. It is 
joate 1 rather than painted; the human form 
dark'y sha lowed forth; indistinct, but 
more tercivle from its indistinetness. The ima- 
rination has full scope; art has never more 
nearly conveyed the reality of an appalling | 
scene. The eecessaries too have been all care- 
fully considered, from the jewel! «| crown of the | 
usurper to the draught of red wine flung upon | 


s there 


the floor. It is a noble picture; and we trust | 
will tind its way into the choicest of our British | 
galleries. Of another class, but of equal merit, | 


is No. 381, ‘ The cross-gartered Malvolio play- | 
ing off his antics before the Lady Olivia and the 
maid Maria.’ It is painted with singular deli- 

No. 214, ‘ Gil Blas selecting his dress of 
“ blue velvet, embroidered with gold,”’ is a rich 
example of humour, without coarseness or ex- 
aggeration. Nothing can be finer than the con- 
trast between the bedizened youth and the 
tailor’s apprentices,—one of whom holds the 
looking-glass. 


C. Stanrieip, R.A. Mr. Stanfield is an ex- 





tensive and valuable contributor; several of his | 


pictures are of a large size; and all of them of 
great merit. The first, No. 13, ‘Citara, in the 
Gulf of Salerno,’ is a fine and interesting work, 
but too much broken up, and certainly deficient 
in harmony. No. 148,‘ Ancona;’ No. 155, ‘ Sa- 
lerno;’ No. 271, ‘St. Georgio Maggiore ;’ No. 
343, ‘Avignon; No. 470, ‘On the coast, near 
St. Malo ;’ and No. 476, ‘ Amalfi,’ are, all, land- 
scapes of a high order of merit ; but it seems to 
us that the accomplished painter is contracting 
a hardness of style. 
Epwin Lanosesr, R.A. The artist has this 
year limited his powers almost exclusively to 
portraits—his sitters being, as usual, the dogs 
of the aristocracy; he has not exercised his 
mind in the production of any work requiring 
invention, thought, or study ; and we lament to 
record a consequent waste of his strength. No. 
120, ‘ Horses taken in to bait,’ is the only one 
that relieves us from the Pompeys and Pontos— 
big and little. It is a delicious work, with far 
more of fact than of fancy; but so sweetly and 
gracefully composed, that the character of a 
mere stable, with the stable-requisites only in- 
troduced, has somewhat of the air and aspect of 
a‘baronial hall. No. 139, ‘The Macaw, Love- 
birds, Terrier and Spaniel Puppies belonging to 
her Majesty,’ pleases us far less; it is compara- 
tively raw and cold; and if true, the Court at- 
mosphere must be favourable to friendship; for 
the terrier is fearless of the macaw’s beak; and 
the love-birds are sporting under his very nose. 
No. 149,‘ The Lion Dog from Malta,’ is little 
more to our taste ; No. 311, ‘ Laying down the 
Law,’ is a most amusing picture—bordering 
somewhat on caricature ; a white poodle repre- 
sents the grave judge, and dogs of every dezree 
the barristers on either side; while a shar 
erabbed terrier stands in the place of the attor- 
ney. No. 278, ‘Lion and Dash, the property 
of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort,’ is by far the 
ablest, best, and most interesting of the works 
this year exhibited by Mr. Landseer. Here we 


have all “the force of contrast,” a dog of the | 


finest and noblest character, with a tiny pet, 
scarce bigger than the head of the huge animal 
its protector. Modern art has produced nothing 
of the class, so near perfection. 


R. Reverave. No. 10, ‘The Reduced Gentle- 
man’s Daughter,’ is a most touching and effective 
picture; very eloquent in composition, and 
finished with exceeding care and ability. Parts 
of the drapery of “ the lady” are as fine, in exe- 
cution, as aught in the gallery; and all the ac- 
cessaries are highly wrought. The young girl 
in black, who bears, with a half proud and half 
petitioning look, the gaze and banter of the 
insolent persons from whom she seeks employ- 
ment, is a portrait as impressive as art can pro- 
duce. No. 334, ‘The Wonderful Cure by Para- 
celsus’ pleases us by no means so well. The 
sub -et is not happily chosen; the singular life 
of Varacelsus might have supplied the artist 
wiih matter far worthier of bis pencil; we re- 


| pictures, the one representing 9 


coumend him to read Mr. Browniag’s poem, | 


| which exhibits the great medical reformer in a | 


truer and more honourable light than that of a | 


quack. 

Cuartes Lanpseer, A.R.A. The two works 
exhibited by Mr. C. Landseer possess consider- 
able merit, and afford proof of a desire not to 
be satisfied with copying the mere surface of 


things. No. 354, ‘The Tired Huntsman,’ is a | 


fine and most agreeable composition ; highly 


wrought withal, and finished with due care and | 


consideration. 


The hounds are worthy of his | 


brother, and the huntsman’s wife, of himself. | 


No. 21, ‘Nell Gwynne’ is also a good picture ; 
but “the gay wits and men of fashion” who 
gaze upon “ the handsome orange-girl,” are too 
staid and sober; and one of them is stern and 
gloomy enough to be a Covenanter in disguise. 

W. Murreapy, R.A. It is impossible to 
praise too highly the works of Mr. Mulready. 
No. 116, ‘Fair time,’ is in his old manner, full 
of point and humour; but certainly inferior, 


both in character and execution to the other | 


two—for he exhibits three. 


‘ First Love,’ No. | 


| 133, is a delicious composition; a youth is | 


whispering into the ear of as fair a maiden as 
was ever born of woman; she is too young to 


| sent ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion reviewing the 


comprehend the meaning of the love-words that | 


call the flush into her cheek and brow; the 
morning of their vears and hopes is made to 
contrast happily with the rich sunlight of a de- 
parting day ; and just at the moment when some 
answer must be made, forth rushes from the 
cottage the girl’s mother and a noisy boy, with 
a summons to the supper-table. It is a sweet 
story sweetly told; aud negatives the assertion 
| that a painter can preserve but one incident 
in a tale ; what a volume of thought is produced 
| by this single passage in a life! Of a character 
still more charming is No. 99, to which the 
painter has given the unworthy title of ‘An In- 
| terior;’ an artist is resting from his labours, his 
| framed picture is on the easel, his young wife 
sits by his side, and their babe is sleeping near 
| them. The hand of genius is perhaps more vi- 
sible here than in any part of the exhibition. A 
| more exquisite gem the age has not produced. 
| <A. E. Cuatoy, R.A. Immediately abov 
P “toy ’ y above 
| the Interior,—so graceful, pure, and natural 
{ 
| 





in conception, and so perfect in execution—is a 
painting by Mr. Chalen, which ought not to 
have been hung rt 


on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Its merits as a work of art are of a ne- 
diocre order; but the subject is repulsive to a 
degree; a modest woman will turn from it; 


p | there is no mistaking the character of the dame 


who exhibits her red leg to the gaze of the man 
who sits on the steps beneath her. The artist 
has taken care that his meaning shall not be 
mistaken, by explaining it in a motto, although 
he leaves a blank which the spectator may, if 
he pleases, fill up. The motto is not, indeed, 
an English one—but there are very few young 
ladies who cannot read F i 

| taste is still foreign to our exhibitions; long 
| may it continue so; may this be the first and 








| in Sir Walter Scott, which describes the attack 


| A more complete failure as a work of art is ut 


| the heroes of the drama have neither the gat 


rench. This sort of | a work only as a man of ung 
could produce; but we doubt 
delight as much as do his‘ 


| 


last time we shall have to notice on the walls 


the Royal Academy a picture that could tary 
of cha. 


be gazed at deliberately by a 
racter in the lowest ally of the 
raise Our voices against it in good time, Pos. 
sibly it may yet be removed from 

the catalogue. . egy 


T. Uwins, R.A. All the tributions 
Mr. Uwius are of Italian comneapenh ya 
a circumstance we cannot but 
English homes afford worthy subj is | 
graceful and powerful mene: 4 > ear 
however, of high merit; he has a fine and tre 
eye for the beautiful in nature; and is a master 
of his art. Nos. 89 and 92, are two cabinet 


person 
Metropolis! We 





regret; our om 


youth decorating the hair of his inamorato, the 
other ‘ the Loggia of a Vine-dresser’s , | 
The largest is No. 266, ‘A group of Moun. 
taineers returning from the Festa of Monte Ve. | 
gine.’ They are on their way home, having 
made their offerings, and “the mountains ech 
the sounds of joy and gladness.” In the train 
is an Asiatic convert blowing the conch with » 
much fervour, “as if he had been a devout Cy. 
tholic all his life.” The grouping is good; the 
characters are finely expressed ; in pewrtrayig 
female beauty few painters surpass Mr. Uwins, 
and he has here introduced it most happily. It 
is carefully finished throughout, and must be 
regarded as one of the most admirable works ia 
the collection. No. 416, ‘ Fioretta,’ is the por. 
trait of a merry maiden “innocent as gay,” 
adorned with wreathed flowers, which she has 
flung most gracefully over her shoulders 
pleasant thought skilfully communicated, The | 
artist also exhibits a water colour drawing, No. 
599, ‘ From the Merchant of Venice,’ it is a rich 
example of colour, and worthy of his pencil. 

A. Cooper, R.A. A picture placed in the 
position occupied by No. 124, it is impossible 
to pass without notice. It professes to 


saders in Palestine,’ but illustrates that passage 
of the hound, Roswal, on the traitor Conrade. 
in the exhibition, above the eye or belowit; 


of Christian, Infidel, or Jew; so miserable ast 
of mortals never yet degraded humanity, wee 
ing the garb of gallant knights. Mr. Cooper 
may paint horses; but his attempts at hight 
objects are melancholy to a degree. 

W. Cotzins, R.A. The works of Mr, Collis 
are sure attractions; and, what is more, they | 
never disappoint. No, 115, is ‘A Scene net 
Tivoli.’ An Italian mother playing on her 
mandolin, and singing her evening song to te 
Virgin, while her boy rests by her side. Ne 
256, ‘The Passing Welcome,’ represents ® 74 





| of peasants receiving gifts from & group f 


maidens on the parapet of a palace a 
Both works are exquisite in conception, 
admirable in all their details. But Mr. Colas 
has essayed a new style; the most - 
all the painters of our vaot 
ouly quitted the green fields and lanes of | 
England, to shelter under ripe is | 
watch Italian peasants at their fama 4 
actually become a painter - ee and © 
ready selected the most ambi 
joe take from the grandest of all — 
No. 74, ‘ Our — — penne ; 
Temple,’ is a picture of high meri ‘ 
it _ not a all his own—at vo 
tator will be reminded of features made shot 
to him by the old masters; but as 0 is | 
in a new path its effect is 8 
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and we question if these, again, yield the plea- 
sant sensations obtained from his pictures of our 
own hamlets or coasts. : : 

Sir A. W. Caticort, R.A. This artist also 
has walked out of his accustomed path ; but we | 
ean neither rejoice for him nor for ourselves 


receive may be such as to encourage 

tread in the same path. er 
H. Howarp, R.A. No. 95, ‘ Proserpina’ is 

scarcely worthy of Mr. Howard. The subject 

was not calculated for his pencil. The fair 

Proserpine resembles a dressed doll; and * Peer- 


that he has done so. We miss the almost di- | less Diana,” and the affrighted nymphs who 
vine copies of nature, he has for so many years | occupy “the field of Enna” are aught but deities. 


presented to us; and are badly compensated for | 

ur 
Zctating to his Daughters;’ the figures being | 
nearly as large as life. There is, indeed, ample 
evidence of high ability, but not sufficient to 
induce the hope that the painter will continne 
in a course that cannot be advantageous to him 
or satisfactory to his numerous admirers. 

W. Boxart. There are few pictures in the 
exhibition so perfect as No. 56, ‘ Hope,’ from 
the pencil of Mr. Boxall—an artist who has 
suffered us almost to forget he is in existence. 
It is a noble composition, of the very highest 
class ; alike unserved and unimpaired by asso- 
ciation with any object, the grand and solitary 
figure sits alone; it is the conception of a 
master mind, and is unquestionably the result 
of matured thought and continued labour. It 
has all the spirit as well as the simplicity of the 
ancient days; and will bear the test of the 
severest criticism the devotees of the old mas- 
ters may apply to it. 

W. Attan, R.A. No. 136, ‘ Prince Charles 
Edward in adversity.’ The picture commemo- 
rates one of the events connected with the mar- 
vellous escapes of the Pretender. He is dan- 
dling a bibe in the home of one of his faithful 
followers. The story is effectively told; the 
accessaries are well made out; but the counte- 
nance of the prince has an expression almost 
amounting to silliness. No. 242, ‘The Orphan 
and his Bird,*is a more true and touching pic- 
ture of adversity—a boy kneeling alone amid 
the solitude of nature, and gazing, heart-broken, 
on his dead bird. It is a beautiful illustration 
of one of Dickens’ most pathetic episodes. 

W. Erry, R.A. No. 26, ‘ Andromeda—Per- 
seus coming to her rescue.’ A fine example 
of the artist’s power in painting the human form 
and copying the true tints of nature ; the spectator 
will wish, however, that Perseus had deferred his 
“coming” yet awhile, for the figure in no degree 





serves the picture. No. 30,‘ Mars, Venus, and 
attendant derobing her mistress for the Bath.’ 
The god of war is, we presume, sleeping—or he | 
ought to be. The dark skin of a negro girl | 
contrasts happily with the brilliant tints of the | 


L. Brarp. No. 441, ‘The Slave Trade.’ This 


loss by the huge picture, No. 125, ‘ Milton | picture is not only creditable to the French 


school, but confers an honour upon painting in 
general, and places it on a par with the greatest 
efforts of poetry and eloquence. While our 
artists are employing their pencils in represent- 
ing the tom-fooleries of men and dogs, Mr. 
Biard places himself in the ranks with Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, and Brougham, and rouses 
within the breasts of the spectators a virtuous 
indignation against the cruelties inflicted upon 
our fellow-men in this accursed traffic. In the 
centre is stretched out on the ground a model of 
& man in muscular strength, whose age a human 
brute is examining by forcing open his mouth; 
while sitting on the body, a slave-agent (grown 
grey in the service) is announcing to the mer- 
chant the health and firmness of the unfortu- 
nate object of their purchase; one of his own 
species explains by his fingers the price of the 
prisoner; while another, with a gun on his 
shoulder, looks down upon him with a mali- 
cious grin of satisfaction: on her knees is a 
young female, perhaps his wife, undergoing the 
torture of being branded on the back with a red- 
hot iron; she turns with a cry of agony to the 
villain, who is coolly smoking his cigar; while 
another in the garb also of a sailor, holds the 
irons in which their heads and hands are placed 
on shipboard. “Thank God!” exclaimed one 
of the crowd, as we were examining the picture, 
“these are not English sailors.’ No; we re- 
plied, but it is for the English that these 
wretches make slaves. We felt that the artist 
had made the “ galled jade wince ; lower down 
on the beach is a mother wailing over her in-% 
fant, while those already on board are taking 
a last look of their country, in spite of a black 
wretch, who is driving them down into the hold 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails. On the right hand in 
the background, are a gang fastened to a log 
laid along their shoulders, waiting their turn 
for inspection; while the sky, red and lurid, is 
in unison with the scene. It is a painful sub- 
ject; one that cannot be examined without a 
shudder; but the most emphatic moral lessons 
are so conveyed. The execution of the picture 


goddess omnipotent. It is a nobly painted | is ofa high order; many of our English painters 


work. No. 230, ‘A subject from the Parable 


will do well to study its deep tone and cha- 


of the Ten Virgins.’ The execution of this work | racter; it will humble while it will teach some 


is admirable; but the dignity of the subject is, 


of them who find themes of art in the nick- 


we think, impaired by placing the ‘Saviour’ and | nackeries of life and character, and lay on their 


the ‘ Wise Virgins,’ in a sort of opera-box above 


the gate. The foolish ones upon whom “ the | blow them off the 


door has been shut” are strongly expressive of | 
deep grief and vain remorse. 

W. Dyce. No. 197, ‘Titian and Irene da 
Spilembergo.’ There are few works by the older 


masters, aud none by the younger members of | of that English green, which a 


the profession, that surpass this happily con- 


ceived and admirably executed picture. Its | more akin to nature. 


colours so that it would seem a breath might 
canvass. 


T. Creswick. No. 215, ‘A Saw-pit;’ No. 


| 273, ‘The Bye road; and No. 7 (in the Octagon 


Room), ‘The Ford,’ are three delicious land- 
scapes ; having perhaps an undue preponderance 
few months’ 


| travel on the continent might convert into hues 


Merits are such as certainly to secure the ad- | 


mission of the accomplished artist into the Aca- 
demy whenever an election shall take place; 
imasmuch, as he has shown that his ability to 
execute equals his power to conceive. The figure 
of the young and lovely girl who takes lessons 
in art, in the presence of nature, from the aged 
— to whom she isa study, may be, perhaps, 

le to the objection that it is too much “ atti- 
tudinized ;” but that of the great teacher is 
perfect. The back-ground, too, is exquisitely 
painted. The work is of the true school of art ; 
We trust that the recompense the painter will 


Mr. Creswick is un- 
equalled for grace and delicacy; we look to 
more matured study, and especially in new 
schools, for that vigour and force which may 
give to his works greater effect. 

T. Wepster. No. 328, ‘Punch,’ is beyond 
question one of the best, as well as most attractive 
works in the exhibition: it is admirably painted; 
no part of it has been slighted; there is nothing 


| of that dashing for effect, which more frequently 





indicates idleness than genius. ‘The artist has 
carefully studied, and then laboured to finish 


| bordering on the grotesque. There are a score 
of incidents, yet no one of them is hurtful to 
another. The young and old are as happy as 
simple amusement can make them—all but the 
, Widowed and orphaned group that wait the 
coming of the waggon, and have no heart for 
| laughter. This episode is most judiciously in 
uced ; it gives weight to the picture, and 
| produces that satisfaction which is invariably 
| produced by skilful contrast—contrasr being 
| a word which our English artists too frequent! 
omit from their vocabulary. In Mr. Webster's 
one, we have a dozen pictures; the school in 
the background is delightful; the little urchins 
** just let loose,” running eagerly to be at the 
point of attraction; the wonder the one ex- 
presses; the alarm felt by the other; and the 
curiosity of the young rogue who peeps under 
the blanket; the aged, ailing man, who comes 
to look and laugh ; the baker’s lad who lin 
on his errand; in short, the work is full of 
matter, all good, all affective, and all true. It 
is a volume that may be read with excessive 


delight. 

A. W. Ermore. No. 415,‘The M 
of Thomas a Becket.’ This is the ambitious 
effort of a young man; and one that is eminently 
successful. There is merit even in the attempt; 
and comparative failure would not have been 
discreditable. There are too few of our artists 
daring enough to venture out of the beaten 
path—who will aim to be something or resolve 
to be nothing. For the one who will hazard 
all, there are scores who will incur no risk ; con- 
tent with that mediocrity which gives little 
trouble and no anxiety. Productions such as 
this, that make the heart of the painters beat 
with hope or throb with apprehension, should 
be especially cared for by the Royal Academy ; 
they are wrought with little chance of profit; 
and, very often, to buy the canvass, the artist 
starves. Mr. Elmore has produced a noble 
work, giving evidence of power as well as la- 
bour; of judgment as well as thought. We cannot 
doubt that a career, so propitiously commenced 
will be honoured and distinguished ; and, as 
we understand, he is about to voyage to Italy, 
we anticipate for him ere long a proud position 
among the artists of his country. 

D. Roserts, A. Mr. Roberts contributes 
largely from his treasure-store gathered in the 
rich east. No. 190,‘The Greek Church of the 
Holy Nativity at Bethlehem ;’ No, 220, ‘ A Gate 
and Mosque at Cairo ,’ No. 292, ‘The Dromos, 
or outer gate of the Great Temple at Edfou, 
in Upper Egypt;’ No. 501, ‘ Statue of the Mem- 
non on the Plain of Thebes;’ and No. 944, 
‘Remains of the Portico of the Lesser Temple, 
at Baalbec,’—are all pictures of high merit, and 
of great interest, as introducing us to scenes 
comparatively new to art. The first-named is 
a gorgeous work; certainly equal in execution 
to anything the artist has ever produced; and 
in his own peculiar walk he has been, hitherto, 
unrivalled. ‘The Statue of the Vocal Memnon’ 
is, on the other hand, cold and tame. 

J.R. Hernerr. No. 287,‘The Monastery 
in the 14th Century; Boar Hunters refreshed 
at the Gateway of St. Augustine, Canterbury.’ 
A finer composition than this does not grace 
the walls of the exhibition; and, in parts, the 
execution is on @ par with the conception. It is, 
however, evidently unfinished—a circumstance 
we must attribute to the severe illness of the 
artist prior to the opening of the Academy, and 
certainly neither to indolence nor indifference ; 
we lament, however, that it is so; for many may 
imagine he has followed the too prevailing prin- 
ciple, and considered that labour is not neces- 
sary to perfection. Mr. Herbert has achieved a 





every portion of his design. The picture is full 
of character; varied to the utmost, yet never 


very high fame; and is too wise to incur the 
hazard of trifling it away. The picture will in- 
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terest all who examine it; 2 knight and lady 


monastery —their hospitality belongs to history ; 


on itt 
convent gate. The arrangements are skilful 
and judicious ; and the minor portions evidence 


surpassed it in the estimation of those who look 
more to the design than the completion of the 
picture. nes 

J. C. Horsiey. No. 288, ‘ Leaving the Ball. 


ture is comparatively common-place; a young 


less shivering female lies.” The incident is not 
an agreeable ones nor is it told so as to produce 
sympathy with suffering. 

F. R. Lee, R.A. Mr. Lee exhibits several 
fine and highly finished landscapes—broad!ly 
painted and amazingly true to nature. He is 
not always, however, fortunate in his choice of 


with matter that might be advantageously com- 
rent—in one of them the attention is exclusively 


narrow river; and No. 316, a picture of some 
extent, contains nothing but dead game. In 
each and all there is ample proof of high power ; 
but an artist who commands so masterly a pencil 
should make art labour more beneficiaily im the 
cause of nature; should make his canvass speak 
of her beauties to mankind. No. 185, *‘ Charcoal 
Burning; and No. 424, ‘Taking up Trimmer 
Lines,’ are far better—better, at least, in the 
sight of those who love to sce a landscape free 
and unfettered. We fear he confines his study 
too much toa single or limited locality; and 
does not seek far and wide for themes worthy 
to be copied. ; 

E. V. Riepincinie. No. 438, ‘ Brigands vi- 


it possesses considerable merit, it has all the 
coldness and hardness that too usually mark the 
works of cur English painters wheu they visit 
Italy. 

P. F. Poore. N ruit.!’ This 


ofa fine and natural mind. The colouring is 
weak and flimsy; but sure we are that the artist 
is in the road to fame, and that a few months 
continual and careful study of the old masters 
will give him that power over his material, 
without which his taste and judgment will pro- 

















duce comparatively little effect. ‘The Recruit’ | 


has met his sweetheart in a lonely lane: the 
intensity of her agony is finely expressed; while 
the character of the thouglitless youth, still 
dressed in his peasant-garb, his decorated hat 
laid by his side, is also admirably depicted. 

J. Lixnete. No. 403, * Philip baptizing the 
Eunuch.’ A work of the highest and best class: 
excellent in composition, and with a depth of 
tone and vigour of touch, such as many of our 
English painters will do we!l to imitate. The 
artist exhibits also several portraits of very con- 
siderable merit. , 

T. S. Cooven. No. 472, ‘Turning the Drove’ 
and No. 33 (in the Octagon Room), ‘In the 
Meadows of Fordwich,’—two admirable cattle 
pieces, with all the vigour and freshness of 
nature, literal copies of facts, and yet having 
the character of true pastoral poetry. ‘There is 
nothing so good, of the class, in the exhibition. 

H. Grirten, Jus. Ne. 36 (in the Octagon 





are waited upon by the good monks of the | 
with them departed the assurance that refresh. | 
ment was ever ready for the wayfarer at the | ; ‘y 
painter in the British Institution ; we rejoice to | 
thought and care—they must be more highly | 


wrought hereafter. He has undoubtedly sus- | 
tained his previous reputation,—and will have | 


The artist has not produced so touching or so | 
effective a work as he did last year. This pic- | 


soldier and a brilliant girl are passing down | 


the steps of a mansion, about to enter their | 
carriage ; and near them, unnoticed, “ a house- | 


subjects; but frequently occupies large space | 
pressed. In Nos. 364 and 374, this is appae | 


directed to a herd of deer swimming across a | 


sited by their Friends and Manutengoli.’ This | 
picture has been sent from Rome; and although 


is a sweetly composed picture; the production | 


Room), ‘ Amiens, with the Cathedral, from the 
River Somme.’ There are few landscapes in 
the collection that surpass this; and none that 
give so sure a promise of future fame. We had 
ogeasion to notice the works of this young 


find that he is realising the high expectations 
we have formed of him. He has a free and 
vigorous pencil; and studies nature as atten 
tively as she must be studied to arrive at excel- 
lense. The old buildings that overlook the 


bridge are of marvellous fidelity ; and the ferry- | 
boat, with its assemblage of merchandize and | 


passengers, adds greatly to the ingrest of the 
picture. We have rarely examined a produc- 
tion that so faithfully conveys the peculiar cha- 
racter of the scenery and people. 

E. M. Warp. No. 22 (in the Octagon Room), 
‘Scene from King Lear.’ A very noble work ; 
the production of matured thought as well as 
| labour. It is grouped with great skill; the 
| figure of “poor Cordelia” is especially good ; 
| and we have rarely, if ever, seen the unhappy 
king more satisfactorily represented. The artist 
has entered on the arduous and honourable 
career of an historical painter; and sure we are 
| that he will excel init. He hes evidently stu- 
died in the best school; a little too much, per- 
haps, in Germany. Yet he has got rid of much 
of that hardness of outline, upon which we had 
| to comment in noticing his picture last year. 

FP. Stone. No. 123, ‘ Scene from a Legend of 
| Montrose.’ The picture represents the scene in 


! 
| 
| 


| . . e | 
| which Annot Lyle subdues the iierce temper of | 


Allan M’Aulay—the young Earl of Monteith 
} 


painted with considerable vigour; there are in- 


decd few more touching cr more interesting | 


| works in the exhibition. 
J. A. Casey. ‘The Captivity of Joan of 
Are” A work of considerable merit; the pro- 
duction of an artist with whose name we are not 
familiar. The conception is good, the idea ori- 
ginal, and it has been executed with niuch 
| ability. The passage sc lected for illustration from 
| the history of the ill-fated Maid of Orleans, 
whose murder has been so long a foul blot on 
English character, is that which describes her 
| persecutors as having introduced armour into 
| her chamber, after they had extorted from her a 
| promise that she would never wear any dress 
| but that of hersex. The device sneceeded; the 
doomed heroine found the temptation irresist- 
| able; put on the armour; and was condemned 
to the stake. 

F. Grant. No. 162. ‘ Eouestrian Portrait 
of her Majesty, &c.’ This is by no means a sa- 
tisfactory work ; it is stiff, formal, and unzrace- 
ful ; and, as a composition, unworthy of the 
artist’s high and deserved repute. Hlow marked 
is the contrast between this end No. 508, beyond 
doubt the most admirable portrait in the exhi- 
bition ;—a painting of which the most famous 
of our old British artists micht be creatly proud. 
It is so pure in composition, so complete ly un- 
influenced and consequently unimpaired by anv 
extraneous matter; so true t > nature ; s ) correct 
in drawing; so exquisite in colour; so perfect 
Ince ed, in all respects, that if it had been carried 
a little farther in the execution, it micht vie 
with many of the best of those that adorn the 
other wing of the building. 

C. W. Copz. No. 484. 
Georze’s Church, Leeds.’ ‘I 
picture in the exhibition ; we regret we eannot 
speak O1 itin terms of entire praise; because the 
eifort is an honourable one, and demands that 
encouragement Without which the lofter depart- 
nents of the arts can never flourish. 


ltar-piece for St. 
Ss 1s the largest 


. ay : More over 
is >be were ’ € st re ) 1; ; > 
a ie ~ ple ve um a church—and it is certain 
| that if historical painting is yet destined to pros- 
| > S pegre Aetna) } ‘ 7 
per in Great Britain, it can only be by deposit- 


| position in which the artist has place 


being by. It is a very grace‘! composition, and | 


ing works of arts in our ch 

public buildings, where justice is to be 
virtue inculcated, or charity practised and 
Mr. Cope did not, we think, select his subj 
well or wisely. It is a fiction, and unp i 
so, for “ the Book” supplied him with realities ie 
more effective. A group of sinners assemble 
at the foot of a tall cross; the cross at 
disturbs our notions of truth, for it is elke 
actual character—long{and thin, and, if we 

so apply the term, unnatural. The of 
the Saviour in the clouds has little of dignity, 
it is to our mind heavy and ungraceful, znd the 
an apt illustration of the text, “He oon 
to make intercession for us.” The M 
embracing the cross, is finely conceived and 


finished ; but in spite of our desire to do %0, 
we are unable to be satisfied with the othe 


figures introduced. The canvass Was too huge 
for the amount of thought and labour bestowed 
upon it. Nos. 198 and 204 are infinitely smaller 
and we think more meritorious works; the one 


| represents an aged man supported by the arn 


of his fair daughter ; the other a touching 

characteristic of Charity. -™ 
G. Ricumonn. No. 16 (Octagon Room 

‘Our Saviour and two Disciples.’ The subj , 


, has been ably treated, and is painted with cos. 


siderable power. The two disciples “that went 
to Emmaus,” are happily contrasted with the 
Saviour—their comparatively common place 
character with the divinity of their master. 

Rh. S. Lauper. No. 5 (Octagon Room), 
‘The Glee Maiden;’ No. 34, ‘ Scene from 
Romeo «nd Juliet.’ Mr. Lauder does not, in 
these works, sustain the reputation he achieved 
in the exhibition last year. They are by no 
means without merit; but have neitherthe care. 
ful composition, nor the high finish of his pic 
ture from “ the Bride of Lammermoor.” 

J. Wirson, Jun. No. 26 (Octagon Room), 
‘Noon Day.’ Although this picture is very 
disadvantageously placed—and we make due 
allowance for the depressing circumstance — 
we cannot consider it as sustaining the young 
artist’s fame. He has been seduced into the 
notion that he might produce greater effects 
by crowding his canvass; and departing from 
the simple path in which he has heretofore fol 
lowed nature. A failure it is not; it has su 
ficient proof of genius; with infinitely less m 
vort he would have painted a far better work. 

F. P. Sreruanorr. No. 1 (Octagon Room), 
‘The last Sigh of the Moor.’ The pictures 


| interesting, and manifests much ability. There 
| is, however, far less of that grief in the pary 


“assembled to take a farewell gaze of their be 

loved city,” than we might reasonably have 

pected ; and the depicting of which would have 
een essentially useful to the painter. 

W. Simson. No. 11 (Octagon Room), 
‘Titian in his Study ;’ No. 404, *Gil Blas in- 
troducing himself to Laura, as his master Don 
Mattias de Silva.’ ‘Two well composed sad 
highly finished works, but of scarcely sufficient 
importance to increase or even uphold the wel 
earned fame of the artist. He is one to whoa 
we look for some great undertaking that 
be honourable to the country and the arts 

T. Sutty. No. 483, ‘ Portrait of her Most 
Gracious Majesty.’ With the fine rt 
from this picture the public are fomiliar. “~ 
elezant and graceful, and we think @ good hike- 
ness, notwithstanding the small resemblance I 
bears to so many other copies of the most g% 
cicus countenance of the Queen. The nem 
tain greatly impairs its harmony; how 
better would have been a quiet gro 

W. Mcuiex. No. 207, * Athens, from 
Road to Marathon;’ No. 12 (Octagon Roos 
‘Ruins at Gornou, Egypt.’ Mr. Muller 
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tains his reputation to the full; both these 
works are of admirable character; they bear 
the stamp of truth; and while they betoken 
a free and vigorous pencil, they afford evidence 
of thonght and careful study. 

J. Uwins. No. 29, ‘Capuchin Convent at 
Amalfi?) No. 189, ‘ Terrace of the Capuchin 
Convent, Bay of Naples.’ We heartily congra-~ 
tulate this young painter on his progressive im- 
provement. We cannot doubt that he has 
laboured hard throughout the year; the reward | 
of his industry will be the universal satisfaction 
his pictures cannot fail to produce. There is 
now nothing stiff or constrained in his work; 
it is evident that he feels at ease, and uses his 
pencil with freedom. The exhibition does not 
afford us an example of surer and safer progress. | 
The subjects, too, are well chosen; strongly | 
characteristic of Neapolitan scenery, and highly 
picturesque. 

J. Martix. No. 393, ‘The Eve of the De- 
luge ;’ No. 509, ‘ The Assuaging of the Waters.’ 
Two pictures of large size, to which due honour 
kas been done by the Royal Academy ; they are 
placed on the line. Of their merit as composi- 
tions there can be no question: Mr. Martin 
paints poetry. ‘ The Eve of the Deluge’ repre- 
sents Methusaleh, “ full of years,” comparing 
the signs in the heavens with those “ written” 
testimonies which foretold the mighty over- 
throw, when the gates of heaven should be 
opened. He is on a lofty mountain, surrounded | 
by his kindred; while, in the valleys beneath— 
in the pleasant places of the earth—the thought- | 
less multitude are revelling and rejoicing. ‘ The | 
Assuaging of the Waters’ is a fine conception. 
The raven who, finding his prey, returned not 
to the Ark, is a new, but netural, reading of the | 
story; yet, to the gencral observer, the picture 
is deficient in interest. The imagination may 
wander, beneath those heaving waters, to fresh 
fields and pastures; to the mighty wreck, out of 
which Earth is formed; but, in the Exhibition, | 
the grand effect of the loneliness, which is its 
distinctive feature, is destroyed, and far too 
much light is thrown upon the glittering waters. 
The colouring in both is cold: time will greatly | 
improve them. 

T. Duncan. No. 482, ‘Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, and the Highlanders, entering Edinburgh 
after the Battle of Preston.’ ‘Tis is among the 
most striking pictures in the collection; the 








figures are multiplied to confusion; the eye | 


is fixed upon no particular object; occasionally 
we are reminded too forcibly of the manner of 
the great Scottish artist ; and two or three errors, 


of minor importance, but still important, have | 


been committed. In this age of improvement 


in matters of inforination relating to costume, | 
| our landscape painters whose pencil has greater 
| force or accuracy. 


what is the reason that Mr. Duncan should have 
taken such unaccountable liberties in represent- 
ing the highland characters in wrong tartans ? 
For instance, Clanranald is painted in red, when 
that clan have invariably worn green. Lechiel, 
too, is painted in red, which should have been 
as green as Fluellyn’s leek. James Macgregor 
is shown leaning on the cannon with a modern 
umitation of tartan—certainly not the Mac. 
gregors. Then the Prince himself is adorned 
With a new invention called “ Victoria tartan.” 
Why should he not have been painted in the 
garb he actually wore—in the Stuart's tartan ? 
The axe in the miller’s hand is much too 





oo But the work has merits of a very 
digh order, to compensate for these defects. It 
18 conceived in a bold spirit, realizes our imagi- 


hation of the exciting scene, is full of interest. | 


oe and may bear an hour's inspection 
out Wearying the spectator. ‘The execution, 
too, is highly creditable ; the artist felt he was 
ye upon a work that must make or mar 
Ortunes, and he has laboured with acon- 


sciousness that no effect was to be lost that was 
to be obtained by industry. 

W. D. Kennepy. No. 487, ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.’ There are high qualities in this 
work ; the drawing is good, the composition fine, 
and the colouring judicious ; but the painter has 
fallen into the error of giving new faces in asso- 
ciation with anciemt-draperies ;-there-#s-a sad 
want of harmony between the dresses and the 
countenances, which induces a suspicion that 
the artist tempted his friends to sit for their por- 
traits. There is, also, a degree of affectation in 
making Scott the aged minstrel, and giving 
to him a most weakly expression. The painter 
has not been happy in depicting the grace or 
beauty of his females—although many of his 
men are admirably placed and drawn. 

F.Goopatt. No. 12, ‘ Leaving Church.’ This 
young artist must take care. It is easier to 
gain a reputation than to keep it. ‘ Leaving 
Church’ is clever in design and execution ; but 
certainly not superior to the works he exhibited 
last year. In art, at his age, there is no stand- 
ing still; he who does not progress, must be said 
to retrogade. 

J. P. Knicut, A. No. 82, ‘Melody.’ A 
very agreeable and a good picture; although 
not, perhaps, of value sufficient to maintain 
Mr. Knight in the position he has obtained; 
a group of cottagers are listening to a rustic 
musician playing on the clarionet. The artist 
exhibits several excellent portraits,—that of the 
Marquis of Anglesey is painted with much 
ability, and is « striking likeness of the veteran. 

N. I. Crowtey, R.H.A. No. 87, ‘ The Wed- 


| ding Ring.’ There are five works by Mr. Crowley. 


They are clever productions, each and all; but a 
little more study of the simple and natural will 
greatly benefit the artist: we notice, with re- 
gret, an evident straining after effect, amounting 
almast to affectation; a fault we are less in- 
clined to overlouk, where there is so much na- 
tural talent. 

A. JOHNSTON. 


72, 


No. ‘Scene from the 
Gentle Shepherd.’ A sweet composition, but 
“ flimsily” coloured. A firmer hand to pro- 
duce a little more depth of tone wonld have 


made this one of the best pictures in the exhi- | 


bition. 


Mas. M‘Ian. No. 94, ‘ Katty Macane’s Dar. | 


lint.” We regret that this is the only work ex- 
hibited by the accomplished artist, who has 
taken a high position among professors of the 
geutler sex. It is a very agreeable picture; 
illustrating a scene in Mrs. S. C. Hall’s novel of 
“ Marian; or, 2 Young Maid’s Fortunes.” 
Mas. Annotp. No. 255, ‘ View of Moun- 
tains in Denbighshire.’ A vigorous landscape, 
and entirely true to nature. ‘There are few of 


The lady is not always 
happy in her selection of subjects; and aims 
more to satisfy the connoisseur than the mass: 
we never examine one of her productions with- 
out pleasure and satisfaction. 

A. Greppes, A. No. 369, ‘A Spanish Girl.’ 
Mr. Geddes exhibits several portraits of high 
merit; but this is a work of a more extensively 
interesting character. It may be classed among 
the best in the exhibition: there is fine feeling 
in the arrangement, and great power in the 
execution. 


G. Parren, A. No. 173, ‘ Portrait of his | 
Royal Highness Prince Albert.’ The most in. | 
teresting and attractive of Mr. Patten’s works 
| is, of course, the portrait of the Prince “ in his 
robes of the Order of the Garter.” It is a | 
striking likeness, and the composition is of a | 


high order, but it is more than probable that it 
was hurried to a completion; and that, when 
the artist has bestowed more time upon if, it 


| will be of far higher excellence as a work of art. 
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R. Dapp. ‘Alfred the Great, disguised as a 
Peasant, reflecting on the misfortunes of his 
Country.’ There is much in this picture that 
gives promise that the artist will attain a high 
rank in his profession. The colouring is, per- 
haps, raw, but there is a fine character in the 
composition, and proofs of a reflective mind. 

H. J. Boopincrox. No. 440, ‘The Village 
Farriers.’ There are few more agreeable or 
better apy pictures than this in the exhibi- 
tion. It is the work of an elegant and observant 
mind ; of one who has studied under the influ. 
ence of nature, and whose pencil has the free- 
dom ofa master. The little group in the fore- 
ground is exquisitely managed; the foliage is 
true ; and the cottage, with its smithy, are highly 
wrought, and yet with freedom. 

Mrs. W. Carrenter. No. 156, ‘ Portrait of 
Mrs. Constable.’ The accomplished lady has, 
this year, permitted no scope to her fancy. Io 
the portraits she exhibits there is, however, am- 
ple evidence of that fine feeling and intimate 
knowledge of art which have given to her name 
prominence in the list of candidates for the high- 
est honours the profession can bestow. 

Sir M. A. Suge, P.R.A. The six portraits 
exhibited by the President are all of a valuable 
order. They manifest no effort at display; no 
striving after meritricious aids; they are tho- 
roughly and essentially English ; good and 
graceful copies of the originals; mere portraits, 
indeed, they are all; but far more interesting to 
those who will possess them than they would be 
if the artist had sought the help of fiction, and 
wrought more for an exhibition-room than fora 
drawing-room. If the painter supplies us with no 
proofof imagination in his painted works, he gives 
us ample evidence of good taste—and of that 
TROTH, Which is, to our minds, the only founda- 
tion of excellence in a department of the arts in 
which he is the leading professor, and which we 
hope will long continue to flourish in England, 
in spite of the depreciating tone in which so 
many critics treat it. No. 308 may be referred 
to as one of the finest and most satisfactory por- 
traits in the collection. 

Of the portraits generally, it is but justice to 
speak in high terms; they are such as fully to 
sustain the reputations of Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Say, Mr. Faulkner, and 
Mr. Watson Gordon. 





ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 


Prominent among the one hundred and twenty 
drawings, which may be specially termed archi- 
tectural, appear a number of the designs for the 
new Royal Exchange that were submitted in 
competition to the Gresham Committee. First 
and foremost may be cited Mr. Donaldson’s 
admirable design (No. 1039), the excellence of 
which becomes more strougly evident the of- 
tener it is examined. No. 1064, is Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s; No. 978, Messrs. Wigg and Pownull’s; 
and No. 970, Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon's; all 


of which we have spoken of in another place. 


In addition to these are fresh designs fur the 
same purpose, by Mr. Goldicutt (No. 973), Mr. 
Granville (No. 999), and Mr, J. D. Paine (No. 
966); the first a large oval building, similar in 
plan and character to the Coliseum at Rome; 
and the latter, an old design for a hall of com- 
merce, made at the Academy long before the 
destruction of the Exchange, and now repro- 
duced for the occasion. 

‘To speak of all the “ designs for churches,” 
“Gothic villas,’ and Tudor charity schools, 
which cover the walls,—all so much like what 
one has seen twenty times before, that it might 
be fancied they were made from moulds,—would 


| be satisfactory neither to ourselves nor our 
| readers. 
| with pointing atter.tion to some of the 


We must content ourselves, t 
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works in the room; but we would en passant 





urge upon the architectural student the neces- | 


sity of studying principles rather than prece- 
dents; and bid him remember that the mere re- 
production of Grecian Doric columns, an Italian 
facade, or trefoil. headed windows, will not give 
him a claim to the title of artist. 

C. Barry exhibits the entrance front of an 
Unitarian chapel, lately erected at Manchester 
(No. 923), and a design for proposed alterations 
at Highclere, the seat of the Earl of Caernar- 
yon (No. 939). This latter forins an extensive 
pile of Elizabethan character, with four towers 


at the angles, and a fifth of exceedingly massive | 


proportions in the centre. Adwirably as the 
whole is treated, we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Barry should assist to render popular a style, 
which is already but too often adopted to the 
prejudice of good taste. 


P. Harpwick has three drawings; Babra- 
ham, near Cambridge (No. 929). The Bishop S| 
Palace at Hereford (No. 1029), and the En- | 


trance to the Birmingham Railway (958). 

T. L. Donatpson, besides his design already 
spoken of, and some others, has a projet for the 
Taylor and Randolph College, at Oxford, pos- 
sessing much merit (No. 1045). 

For the same building J. H. HakewtLt ex- 
hibits a drawing (No. 1062), of more ornate | 
character, and which was selected with four | 
others from amongst the designs submitted in 
competition. 

St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, is the subject 
for three designs; (No. 977,) by W. Barp- 
weit; (No. 917,) by G. ALexanper, for which 
the second premium was awarded; and (Nos. | 
979 and 1046,) by Owen Jones. To these 
latter Mr. Jones has given an Alhambraic cha- 
racter, novel in England. (No. 984,) by the 
same artist, a view of the Hall of Judgment in | 
the Alhambra, is a magnificent drawing of an 
elaborate nature. (No. 960,) by J. W. Arkiy- 
son, is a view of St. Luke’s Church, Cheetham 
Hill, in which a range of detached buttresses on 
either side, produce a good effect. 

(No. 1602,) by G. A. Burn, and (No. 1017,) | 
by E. Parkener, both designs for a cathedral | 
church, elaborated from St. Paul’s, are clever 
drawings. No. 995, on the same subject, in | 
the florid pointed style of architecture, by N 'T. | 
RANDALL, resembles in its details a piece of | 
lace-work, and would fail to give pleasure 
through want of repose. 

J. W. Wicp has an exceedingly pretty design 
for the new church at Streatham (No. 1030). 
The style may be called Sicilian : colours are to 
be employed exteriorly. 

S. Smirke’s design for a club-house (Nos. 
1037 and 1038,) presents an ordinary Italian 


residence, with an ugly Corinthian portico | 


tacked to the front of it. 

A Manorial House, by J. Tuompson (No. 
930); Bailiff's Cottage at Chequers, by E. B. 
Lame (No. 983); Roehampton Priory, by 


Govuen and Rovumirv, (Nos. 1000 and 1001); | 


and a design for a marine palace, by E. A. 
Girroxp (No. 927), have all points of merit, 
and deserve examination. 

We must not omit to mention in this place 
(although not strictly architectural), Davip 
Roperts’s beautiful painting of the remains of 
the Portico of the Lesser Temple, at Baalbec. 
This is truly a gem. 

Into the room for Miniatures, and into the 
Sculpture-room, it is this month impossible for 
ustoenter. We shall, in our next, resume the 
subject, and notice also such of the paintings as 
we have been now unable to observe upon. We 


were tempted to search for some by artists with | 


whose names we were familiar, in conse 


. uence of 
the ability they had manifested ; 


elsewhere ; and it 


is with exceeding regret we must describe many | 
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| of them as placed so distant from the eye, that 


we are in no condition to say if their producers 
have sustained the reputations they acquired in 
| other galleries; we refer more especially to 
Messrs. Philip, O'Neil, Frith, Holst, and Hicks; 
men of talent certainly, and of industry we 
believe. 

On reviewing the Exhibition, our impression, 
on terminating our labour for the present, is 
much as it was at the commencement of it— 
that the results of the year do not supply us 
with evidence of improvement in our British 
artists. As we have said, this is not the general 
opinion ; it is one we have formed most reluct- 
antly, and we sincerely hope it is erroneous. 
Our memories go back to last year, when “ on 
the line” we found so many productions of high 
character by painters young and comparatively 
unknown; and while some of them have, we 
think, retrograded, we can name very few who 
have advanced. If this be admitted, the Exhi- 
bition cannot be described as satisfactory. The 
senior artists are not expected to progress ; 
| the greater number of them have gone as far 


| towards perfection as they can go; it is to the 


junior members of the profession we must look 
with hope—their “ standing still” is little less 
than fatal to them. 
thought and invention are grievously rare ; 
although cases of careful study and h’ ;h finish 


' are numerous enough. 


In conclusion, we would venture to suggest 
to the Royal Academy, that it would be just as 
well as politic to admit to the private view those 
whose business it is to describe and criticise the 
collection. As few of the members visit the 
rooms on the “ first day,” they may have little 
notion of the “scrudgeing,” and pushing, and 
driving, and the utter impossibility of obtaining 
more than glimpses of the favourite pictures. 


, For ourselves, we have time allowed us for other 
| examinations; and for ourselves, therefore, we | 
| may not claim indulgence for errors or wrong 
| judgment on the ground of hasty or insufficient 


glances; but those who write for the public 
newspapers are less advantageously circum- 
stanced ; they have to endure some hours of 
great fatigue, and produce their comments with 
very limited information; always tired and out 
of humour, they go to their desks. 

If we could anticipate a single rational objec- 
tion to the issuing of about 20 tickets to persons 
so situated, we sould not press it; but there 
can be none. Let this most unwise system of 
exclusion be departed from; and we shall no 
longer have the press seeking to content its 
readers with crude and brief remarks—as if the 
object was to get rid of a troublesome duty, 
rather than to labour for the advancement of 
the arts. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER. 
COLOURS. 


The “old” society is by no means so satis- 
factory as the new; not because its exhibition 
is inferior, but because it affords no such evi- 
dence of improvement; moreover, in the new, 
there is not a single picture absolutely bad ; 
in the old there are many. We have here no 
stepping out into “ fresh fields ;” a majority of 
the exhibitors have obtained fame; and are 
content; in the other they have a reputation 
to acquire, and are struggling for it; let them 
make next year an advance equal to that they 
have made during the past, and it is gained. 

The exhibition under notice, is the ruirty- 

| sixtH of the society. It consists of 324 works ; 
contributed, however, very unequally, for while 
oo ne ty and some other artists 
| a very limited number; Co ieldi 37 
and W. Hunt, 33.0) PY Fielding has 37, 


en = 


Instances of originality of | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





F Pr as 
REDERICK TAYLER. i 
lead in this exhibition; No lnm ae - 
of the Chase’ is a fine composition, oo 
in allits details, and wrought with Paver 
power. The animals are drawn with 
curacy; the female figures are especi 4 
tiful and graceful; and the manly knights look 
r heroes of the olden time. There isa 

of tone in this picture—per i 
markable in No. 506, a achciont a or 
lasses tending goats in the Hi 
compels us to believe the artist will ere 
relinquish the use of water-colours. He has 
contrived to introduce so much force and yi 
into his works, that at first sight it will seem a 
if he had derived some assistance from 
Mr. Tayler is an extensive and valuable 


tributor. 
If Mr. H 


J. C. Harpine. 


oils, 
con. 
Dot 


has 





| 


; 


progressed, he has certainly not gone back inthe 


| art of which he is so distinguished a master, 
Ilis works are of the highest character ani 


beauty; a rich vein of poetry runs through | 


them all; and though essentially true to nature, 


he has looked at nature only to study her at. | 
| tractions. No. 127, ‘Morning,’ is a deliciow | 


picture. So is No. 139, ‘Zell on the Moselle’ 
So indeed are all he this year exhibits. 
W. Caxtow contributes some fine and effec. 
tive drawings. No. 2, ‘Interior of the Porta | 
Havre ;’ and No. 35, ‘ View of Lyons,’ may be | 
pointed out as highly attractive. 
W. Hunt. We confess ourselves wearied of | 
Mr. Hunt’s everlasting repetitions—notwith. | 
standing their great merit. The nicest epicur | 
will tire of “ Toujours Perdrix.” His admiren | 
cannot but feel alarmed as to what he wil | 
possibly do when “his boy” grows to bes | 
man. 
S. Prout. The always excellent artist main. | 
tains his ground; in some of the higher and 
better qualities of his art, he is still withouta | 
rival. A noble picture is No. 111, ‘Prague, 
Bohemia ;’ and what exquisite copies of realities 


| are Nos. 249, ‘ Piazetta, Venice;’ 266, ‘8. Maria 


Delle Salute, Venice,’ and No. 324, ‘The Fou. 
tain. Ulm.’ 
J. M. Wricurt. No. 300, ‘ Guardian Angels) 


| there are few better works than this in the | 
| exhibition; the composition is delicious ; oftes 


| as the subject has been selected, it has never, | 





we think, received such ample justice. 
Cortey Fretoinc. The accomplished painter 
is, as usual, happy in his subjects—simple 
graceful, and natural—and has so copied them 
as to render them universally attractive. No 
13, ‘View on the Island of Staffa,’ is a triumph 
of the art. . 
G. Barrer. No. 269, ‘Fine Afternooa,— 
a work of the highest merit, as true to natures 
nature is te herself. It is without the ma 
nerism—the eternal sun-sets and 1 
which the admirers of this excellent artist ar 
had somewhat more than enough. “4 
If our space be not exhausted our spint i 
to write for hours after hours upon one 
necessarily becomes at last an irksome 
The difficulty of varying words and — 
tences is very great; and on reviewing the 
of such labour—when it is brought to a ¢loe~ 
he must have either stolid a or | 
opinion of self, who conveys ‘ 
i has written, without a consciousness A 
much he might still amend it, and® fear 
his judgment has been frequently 
‘CONNEXI 1TH ART. 
SOCIETIES IN CONNEXION W 
Roya Institute or Barrisa Ancattscts 
The annual general meeting of the ee Gest | 
was held on Monday, May 4th, Earl heed! | 
in the chair. The report of the Couneil | 
— at 
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that very satisfactory progress had been made 
during the past year. The officers for the en- 
suing session were elected and declared to be as 
follows :—Messrs. Kay, Blore, and Burton, vice- 
presidents ; Chawner, Ferry, Mocatta, Salvin, 
Mvlne, Papworth, and Inman, ordinary members 
of Council ; C. Fowler, and A. Poynter, secreta- 
ries. Since our last notice of the proceedings of 
this Society many very interesting papers have 





: viz. on a system of framing for | b - PB - 
been read; viz . S | the rapid destruction of the aboriginal tribes, by 


| war, disease, and the baneful influence of spiritu- 
| ous liquors, would soon cause all traces of the red 
: mn a, | men to be lost, Mr. Catlin determined on proceed- 
by the Cavaliere Canina; and on the classifi- | 


roofs of large span by Herr Laves, of Hanover; 
on an ancient Pelaszic tomb recently discovered 
at Cervetri, between Rome and Civita Vecchia, 


cation of Egyptian architecture, by Mr. George 
Alexander, Fellow. Sir G. Wilkinsen proposed 


a question respecting the origin of the vertical 
line in architecture, and the return to the Aori- 
zontal line in Italian buildings; which was sub- 
sequently replied to in a pithy paper by Mr. 
George Godwin, Jun. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


ACADEMY FOR STUDY OF LIVING MODELS. 


This useful Institution, which has been in operation 
about eighteen years, was originally formed by a few 
senior students of the Royal Academy ; because of the 
inconvenience and loss of time they sustained in con 
sequence of the closing of the academy schools during 
the exhibition, and at other periods of the year; by 
which five months’ study was annually lost. They 
entered intoa subscription, and provided a place of 
study, models and attendants, during those vacations; 
the experiment having succeeded, and a good feeling 
towards it having arisen among artists generally, the 
idea was conceived by the present curator of makin 
it permanent forthe general benefit of the arts, as i 
would afford a place of study for the finest elements 
of art, to many young menof talent who could not 
afford to devote the requisite time to obtain a student’s 
ticket in the Royal Academy, and therefore had few 
opportunities of improving themselves, by acquiring 
those indispensable elements of art—a correct know- 
ledge of the form, colouring, action, and expression of 
the human figure. This design of making the “ annual 
academy” a permanent one having been adopted by 
the artists, Messrs. Taylor and Smith,* were appointed 
curators, and drew up a plan for its government ; it 
was arranged upon very liberal principles,—as regarded 
the pecuniary amount required from each member, 
and the other regulations. Messrs. Taylor and Smith 
undertook to manage its affairs gratuitously. 


rented, was in Ship-place, Temple Bar, where they 
commenced early in 1825, in a large apartment that 
had for many years been one of the principal dining- 
rooms of the once noted King’s Head Tavern. Here 
it continued until 1832, when the Institution was re- 
moved to Shade’s Music Rooms, Sutton-street, Soho- 

uare; but as the members increased, these rooms 
became inconvenient, and in 1837, the society removed 
to 14, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, its present locality, 
Where the rooms are spacious and the light is excellent. 
_ The summer studies commence on the last Monday 
in April, from a quarter past five, to half past seven 
o’clock daily, and continue until the end of August; 
the month of September is one of vacation ; and on the 
first Monday in October, the winter studies begin at six 
and are continued to eight o’clock, by a very brilliant 
and concentrated gas light. The male and female mo- 
dels sit alternate weeks: they are the same that are 
employed at the Royal Academy. 

he mode of admission to this school of art is by a 
ballot, which takes place within a fortnight after the 
candidate has been proposed and seconded. 

The annual subscription is very small, being only 
five guineas annually to each subscriber; this covers 
all his expenses during that period. 

The surplus fund remaining after the year’s expenses 
are paid, is invested by the trustees in a savings’ bank, 
for the benefit of the institution; the curator Mr. W. 
B. Sarsfield Taylor, and other officers, do their duty 
gratuitously. Many eminent artists have been, and 
others still are, members of this institution. 

(The above notice may perhaps supply an answer to 
8. C. W., whose letter we published last month. He 
desired information as to “some school where one, 
a Means and knowledge are both limited, may 

ve his studies properly directed.’’] 
nee AND AMATEURS CoNVERSATIONE.—The 
oe on Wednesday, May 6. ‘The meeting was 
daris : and we believe there will hereafter be none 

- 'g the month when so many persons are absent 

m town, 


* Mr. Smith has f : — 
society, or some years ceased to belong to 


eee 





The first permanent place of study the curators | 





EXHIBITIONS, 


MR. CATLIN’S INDIAN GALLERY. 
Circumstances have hitherto prevented our no- 
ticing this most admirable exhibition ; but we have 
examined it in all its parts with very minute 


| attention, and have been highly gratified, as well 
| as mcir informed;-+ydoing-so. Mr, Catlin 


’ 

-s col- 
lection is by no means to be classed among the 
ephemeral amusements of the day; it is a work 
of deep and permanent interest. Perceiving that 


ing through their still untrodden wildernesses, for 
the purpose of gaining an intimate acquaintance 
with their manners and customs, and of procuring 
an exact delineation of their persons, features, ce- 
remonies, &c., all which he has faithfully and per- 
fectly accomplished at no small hazard of life and 
limb. Jt was not a common mind that could have 
conceived so bold a project, nor is he a common 
man who has so thoroughly accomplished it. 

The arms, dresses, domestic implements, &c., 
&c., collected by the industry of this most energetic 
of explorers are precisely as they have been ma- 
nufactured and used by their Indian owners, and 
form a collection, which every succeeding year 
will render more and more valuable. The por- 
traits of distinguished warriors, &c., the repre- 
sentations of religious ceremonies, war dances, 
buffalo hunts, &c., &c., are depicted by Mr. Catlin 
himself, and that with a force and evident truth 
that bring the whole detail of Indian life in elo- 
quent reality before the eyes of the spectator. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this gallery, 
together with that of Guiana exhibited by Mr. 
Schomburgh, supply the most effective and valua- 
ble means for acquiring an exact acquaintance with 
the great American Continent that has ever been 
offered to the hunger and thirst after knowledge, 
so prevailing a characteristic of the age. r. 
Catlin is about to publish the details of his 
nine years’ sojourn among the interesting people 
with whom his portraitures have made us so fa- 
miliar; and we have no doubt that this work will 
render the stores of information he has opened to 
us in his gallery entire and complete. As works 
of art, their merit depends chiefly on their ac- 
curacy, of which no doubt can be entertained. 


COSMORAMA. 

This exhibition is particularly successful ; we 
remember no season in which it bas been sur- 
passed. The extraordinary Rope Bridge of South 
America is a vivid reality, and the visitors of Ver- 
sailles will find their old recollections strongly 
revived by the life-like views here presented of that 
palace and its gardens. The Lake of Thunis not, 

rhaps, given from its happiest point; but the 
—— of Zenobia is truth itself; and the City of 
Constantinople—running through three parts of 
its extent, and throwing lurid gleams on the near 
point of the Seraglio, and on the distant shores of 
Scutari, where the spectator stands, is an illusion 
the force and effect of which must be seen to be 
understood. Our limits do not permit us to spe- 
cify all the subjects given, but all are most effi- 
ciently pourtrayed, and well deserve a visit. 


GUIANA EXHIBITION. 

The entomologist, the botanist, and the student 
in geology will be alike informed and interested by 
this most attractive exhibition ; there is scarcely 
any branch of natural history which it does not 
embrace and illustrate. The three natives who 
have accompanied Mr. Schomburgh to this coun- 
try are particularly interesting, more especially 
the Macusi, and all exhibit the dances, exercises, 
and customs of their country with great spirit. 
The domestic implements, weapors, ornaments, 
dresses, natural productions, &c., &c., of this hi- 
therto unexplored region form a valuable museum, 
the whole of which has been collected by Mr. Ss. 
himself, who spent many years among its natives 
for the express purpose of furnishing eo 
with that minute history of their habits and cus- 
toms, which the arms, poisons, landscapes, por- 
traits, &c., &e., of his large collection supply, the 
whole rendered complete by the presence of its 
native inhabitants. 





CHIT CHAT. 

Rovat Acapemy.—The “hangers” of pic- 
tures, exhibited this year by the Royal Academy, 
are John Peter Deering, Richard Cook, and 
Edwin Landseer, Esqrs. The two former do 
not exhibit; Mr. Deering is an architect, and 
Mr. Cook is but nominally an artist, having 


| long since, we believe, relinquished the execu- 


tive of the profession, in consequence of his in- 
heriting an ample fortune. There are. at present, 
three vacancies in the Academy, caused by the 
deaths of Mr. Hilton, Mr. Daniels, and Sir Jef- 
frey Wyatville; and, we believe, there will be 
places for no fewer than five associates. 

Tae Netson Cotumyn.—The ground is now 
enclosed, (the hoard being brought out consider- 
ably towards Charing-cross, to afford space for 
the workmen), and labourers are engaged in 
digging out for the foundation of the structure. As 
the matter must now be considered settled, 
further protestation against the chosen “ monu- 
ment” would be idle, and might seem vindict.ve : 
we shall, however, watch scrupulously the pro- 
ceedings, and raise our voice in good time 
“should need be or require.” 

In tHe Artists Benevotent Funn—the 
annuity branch of it, that is to say—a resolution 
has been recently adopted “to admit female 
artists as members.” This is an act of justice, 
although a tardy one ; we have been long taught, 
by themselves, to know that the women of our 
age and country are not the inferiors of the 
men. In the more abstruse sciences they have 
attained high distinction; in literature they 
are pre-eminent; and it is needless to add that 
in all the departments of the Fine Arts they 
have arrived at honourable stations. It is now a 
trite saying that “the soul is of no sex ;” time 
was, indeed, when it was supposed that a woman 
fulfilled all her duties if she brought up children 
and made plumb-puddings ; but we have since 
learned that the cultivation of the mind is by no 
means inconsistent with domestic occupations ; 
and that she who labours for intellectual im- 
provement is sure to be the better mother and 
the better wife. It seemed especially just that 
“female artists” should be admitted as “ mem- 
bers” of this institution—for its objects is to 
induce artists to secure the right to an annuity 
in time of illness or incapacity for labour, by 
contributing an annual sum to the “ Fund” 
while in circumstances of ease or prosperity. 
To women, therefore, such a resource was above 
all things essentual; it is singular, indeed 
that they have been so long excluded from it 
We rejoice therefore that the institution has at 
length made an arrangement as wise as it is 
reasonable and great. 

Tue Anniversary Dinner of the Institu- 
tion took place on Wednesday, the 9th of May, 
the Marquis of Normanby in the chair. We 
shall next mouth supply some observations on 
the subject. 

Srv Francis Caantrey. In giving evidence 
recently, in the case of Carew v. the Executors 
of the late Earl of Egremont, the eminent 
sculptor stated some facts relative to his own 
personal history, which cannot fail to interest— 
and encourage—artists who practise so honour- 
able but hazardous a branch of the profession. 
He said his age was either 54 or 56; he came 
to London in 1802, and began to labour at 
sculpture; he never worked for any other 
sculptor, and never had an_ hour's instruc- 
tion from any sculptor in his life; he esta- 
blished a studio as soon as he could afford 
it—that was eight years after he entered the 
metropolis—and during these eight years he 
never made £5 in his profession. The bust by 
which he first got his reputation he made for 
nothing—it was a bust of Horne Tooke; it went 
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to the exhibition in model, for neither Horne 
Tooke nor he could afford to make it in marble; 
he cot £12,000 of commissions by that bust at | 
the exhibition; “so that,” adds the admirable 
artist and high-minded gentleman, “ you see 
how uncertain the rise of a sculptor is.” 

Tan New Postrace Sramevs.— A terrible 
outery has been made against these produc- 
tions; so general is it, indeed, that they must 
be characterised as failures, as far as they are 
attempts to gratify or satisfy the pubhe. Our 
opinion is borne out only by the Spectator—a 
good authority at allevents, and not to be sus- 
pected of being biassed by party spirit, any 
more than ourselves. The Times, with its tre- 
nendous influence, can almost make perfection 
appear grotesque ; and it has taken the lead 
against “ the penny pictures.” There is cer- 
tainly a wide difference between the proos im- 
pression originally submitted to us, and the poor 
srint now before us that has passed through the 
Post-office ; the great recommendation of the 
design having been destroyed by defacing the 
figure of Lritannia with a huge red cross: 
nevertheless we stand up for the grace and 
beauty of the drawing, its utility, because of its 
accuracy in cultivating the eye of the mass, and 
its effect in preventing forgery, by the exquisite 
character of the execution. It is far more easy 
to find fault with, than to improve upon a thing ; 
we should like to know which of the carpers 
could give us a better. 

Sincucan Averion.—The vestry of Mary- 
lebone, in the spirit of economy which is said to 
characterise the ave, have sold by public aue- 
tion, and for the enormous sum of ten pounds, 
the “ transparent picture” of the Annunciation, 
painted by the late Benjamin West; for which 
a former vestry paid the sun of £3800. There 
was but one bidder—a Mr. John Wilson, to 
whom it was “ knocked down;” but within a 
few minutes after he was offered for it, and re- 
fused, ten times the amount. It formerly occu- 
pied a large space in the centre ef the organ of 
Maryleboue New Churcii ; but in the year 1826 
it was removed, and has since, for fourteen 
years, been lying in a lumber-room et the 
Maryleboue Court House, until directed to be 
sold. The ten pounds thus supplied to the parish 
exchequer may be a matter of vital moment to 
the wealthiest district of the metropolis ; if it be 
not so, the business is disgraceful to all the 
parties concerned in it. If the vestrymen were 
unable to appreciate this work of art, and would 
have attached greater value to as larze a piece 
of canvass to convert into cheese bags or coal 
sacks, they might have been told that there were 
other vestries who would give it room in some 
sacred edifice. It is to be lamented that no 
public spirited individual was by, te rescue it 
from the clutches of these parish Vandals, in 
order to have it placed where it might be seen 
and valued. 

Wettincron Testimoniacs.—ScoTtanp.— 
The testimonials in honour of his crace the 
Duke of Wellineton, to be erected in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, progress most favourably ; and 
there is now no doubt that sums will be coilected 
sufficiently ample to secure such examples of 
art as will be worthy of the axe : 
We are no anxious concerning the 
amount; but earnestly hope the arrange- 
ments will be such as to avoid the peril of that 
“jobbing” which has disgeaced Encland. In 
reference to that Glaszow, “a select sub- 
commiitee has been appointed to procure infor- 
mation regarding the most eminent sculptors iu 
Europe, the best mode of selection, the terms 
on which they wonld undertake to exccute a 
statue worthy of the illustrious Duke, of Glas- 
gow and the west of Scotland, and the probable 
tume the artist would take to finish it.’ What 


and country. 
re 


longer 


we 


ut 


| day the 16th of May. 





is meant by the words “in Europe” we cannot 
at present say; it surely is not designed to give 


the commission to a foreigner—so that, for the 
| first time, a foreigner may ewt ovt the Duke. | 
Such a notion cannot, we imagine, be for a | 
moment entertained; but it would have beenas | 
well to have worded the announcement a little | 


more distinctly. 


Tar Barrisu Instirurion Cioses on Satur- 
The number of pictures | 


sold is under eichty—about one-sixth of the 
collection. We have already published a list of 
nearly all of them. 


wick and Francis Egerton; Messrs. 
non, W. Wells, and C. B. Wall; Sir T. Baring, 
tev. J. Power, Arthur Pryor, G. Walker, &c. 
The exhibition of paintings by the old masters 


will be opened forthwith ; and in association with | 


them the works-of Mr. Hilton. It is stated— 
though not, we believe, on authority—that the 


£50 each, for t 
meritorious. 
though very little, will be dene. Upon the 
importance of such a step we have repeatedly 
remarked, and shall again comment. 

Samucn Prout, Ese., has been appointed 
painter in water colours in ordinary to Prince 
Aibert. Gur readers are, no doubt, aware that 
some time aro 4 
ferred upon him by her Majesty 
eireumstauce as proof of the good taste both of 

Queen 

ce that they know well how to distinguish 
what is 
in art. Itis gratifying to find the Sovereign 
confirming the opinion of the public, with whom 
Mr. Prout has long been an especial favourite. 

Picrunes sy tun Orp Masrurs.—An ad- 
vertisement in the ‘Art-Union,’ invites connois- 
seurs to inspect a col'ection of works by some 


The principal purchasers | 
are, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquises of Lans- | 
downe, Westminster, and» Ely; Lords North- 
Robert Ver- 


similar distinction was cone | 
Ve hail the | 


and her royal husband ; and as evi- | 


good aud true from what is meretricious | 


of the most famous of the old masters, at Messrs. | 


Gritten’s, in ‘Trafalgar-square. We have exa- 
mined them, and feel bound to report 
high merit. 
tiful, aud in the purest condition. The Raffaelle 


character of which no « 


upon it. A grand landscape by Poussin, is to 


upon their | 
The Claudes are especially beau. | 


, mounted female peasant ; 
directors design next year to give four prizes of 
he pietures they consider most | 
We carnestly hope that this, ale | 


| tures. 


| Group of Four Angels.’ 


(May, 
ei 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE vy 


SIMON H. CLARKE, BART, 


This famous and beautiful eo ection 
by the old masters: was sold be Chat 
Manson on the 8th and 9th of May. wad 
We copy from the catalogue the list of pi 
which ——_e higher gee than £100, with the 
names of the parties 
chased. . 7 on er me - 
CLaupe. —‘ A Wood Landscape,’ wi 
Virgin seated pa the Infant, to whom an snp 
is presenting fruit; St. Joseph is j 
the on near them. Throug eae 
wood is seen a river and mountai distance 
(Mons. Nieuwenhuys. £262 a) roe 
BerGurem.—‘ Roman Ruins near a Bridge, 
_ over a Cascade,’ with peasants and cattle 
mountainous distance; a brilliant evenine sky 
(Mr. 


illumines the composition ; upright. 
anan, 252.) 

BerGurm.— The Ruins of a Roman Ague. 
duct,’ with cattle crossing a ford, led by a | 
: a hilly distance; glow. 
ing effect of evening; the companion, (Mr, Se. | 
quier, for Sir Robert Peel, £404 5s.) 


Racurx Ruvscr, 1720.—* A Group of Peaches 
Grapes, and other Fruit, in a wood, ose 


| of a decayed tree, with insects, and a lizard at. 
| tacking a bird’s-nest.’ Formerly in the cabinet of 


the Prince Regent. (Mr. Daubeny, £287 14s) 
Tue Same, 1719.—‘ A Group of Flowers ele. | 
gantly disposed in a glass vase, in which the win. 
cow of an apartment is reflected.’ The comp. 
nion. (Mr. Dunford, £210.) 
REMBRANDT VAN Ruyn.— Le Port Drapem; 
Rembrandt iu the character of a Standard-Bearer’ 
From the collection of the Chevalier Verhalst, 
M. le Boeuf, and M. Robit. It was afterwards 
in the collection of his Majesty George IV., who 
exchanged it with M. Lafontaine for pice 
(Baron Lionel! Rothschild, £840.) 
RuysparL.— A Waterfall; a river is falling 


| in a cascade between a woody bank, on whieh isa 


cottage, and rocks on which two figures are con- 
versing. (M. Nieuwenbuys, £556 10s.) 

Nicoto Povssin.— The Holy Fainily, witha 
Engraved by Pesue. 
From the collection of the Duc de Deux Ponts, 
M. Robit, and Lord Radstock. (T. H. Hop, 
Esq., M.P., £273.) 

Trersurc.— Reading a Letter.’ From thecal. 


| lection of M. Poulain, M. Proley, M. Robit, and 


is a cabinet picture—a perfect gem, the true | 


ne will doubt who looks | 


our minds equal to any production by the great | 


masters in this country. 
works of great value, the inspection of which 


may afford a rich treat to all lovers of the arts. | 


We may next month refer to them at 
leneth. 

Assize Courts, Liverroor.—The first pre- 
mium offered for the best design for this purpose 
has ben awarded to Mr. E!mes, Jun., who lately 
obtained the premium for a design for St. 
Georze’s Hall in the same town. ‘There are, 
of course, various opinions with respect to the 
superiority of the plan, but according to the re- 
port made by the council, it had always the 
greatest number of suffrages throughout the 
scrutiny. It has been stated as objectionable, 
and with justice, that Mr. E!mes introduced an 


creater 


accurate drawing of the proposed front of St. | 


George’s Hall in connection with the new 
sign, so that its author was at once recognizable. 
The second premium was ; 
of Exeter. 
opened in Liverpool after the decision, and 
excited some interest. A correspondent speaks 


oe 
=o 


An | 
Mce- 


ned by Mr. Greig, | 
An exhibition of the designs was j 


well, among others, of a desizn by Mr. Corbett 
: oe 


of Manchester, which presented a perfect resto- 
ration of the Parthenon at Athens. We shall 
be siad to sce the time when the exhibition shall 
precede the determination of the committee, as 
we may expect that public Opinion will then 
have intluence in the selection. 


‘ looking a bay, in which vessels 


There are many other | ® Warm sunny landscape; near them a 
: i re c 


G. Hibbert, Esq. Exhibited in the British Gd- 
lery in 1815. (M. Nieuwenhuys, £435 15s.) 

Karst pu Jarprn.— A Bullock, an As, 
some Sheep and Goats, under a group of wernt 
seated sleeping, her distaff by her side; a boyis 
playing near her; on the sunny height above at 
seen the ruins of a eastle.’ From the 
of M. Robit. (M. Seguier, for Sir R. Pee, 
£976 10s.) : 

Rupens.—‘ Diana departing for the Chas; 
from the collections of M. Wonter, Valehemer, aad 
G. Hibbert, Esy. (M. Nieuwenhuys, £610 10s.) 

Teniers. —* The Industrious ; 4 
woman, in a red corset, cleaning @ pot upon & 
tub, and a man erie Sy a j 
some fish, and a variety of utensus, . 
composition. From the collections of M. —_ 
M. Nyert, the Prince de Conti, Count de M = 
and purchased by Sir Simon Clarke from — 
lection of M. Noir oa in 1821. ( 
Lionel Rothschild, £2 Ss. 

Pact Veronese. —‘ Venus, seated om 
Couch,’ with a drapery over her knees, poo 
holding the bow of Cupid, which he is rm “3 
himself on a footstool endeavouring tO ci 
crimson drapery is suspended behind. a | 
d’uvre was formerly in the Colonna ~_. 
subsequently in the ry Ww 
Esq. (Mr. Artaria, £329 10s.) ; 

Britt AND RoTENHAEMER.— haope 
twon.’ The Goddess bathing with her a: ay 
a clear stream, under a rocky Care aciees 
which a cascade is falling, is surp' by distant 
a stag-hunt is represented in the open 


landscape. (G. Byng, Esq., M.P., £315.) le 
abril } 


Neameet a8 ‘ , recipitous I 
Cuyp.—‘ A Castle’ on a p' veh Iying, 
_—PH 
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Jiant moon is shining on the water, and through 
the branches of a group of trees in the foreground. 
(Earl of Normanton, £357.) 

Guivo.— The Magdalen’ seated; her counte- 
nance, which is surrounded by a glory, is raised in 
contemplation ; her long hair falls over her neck, 
on which one of her hands is placed ; her left hand 
js resting ona blue drapery. The alabaster vase 
is seen behind. (G. Byng, Esq., M.P., £210.) 

Gvipo.— Head of the Magdalen,’ her hand on 
her breast, which is nearly covered by her hair. 
(Mr. Seguier, for the National Gallery, £430.) 

Wywants.—‘ An open Landscape,’ with trees 
on a sandy bank, above a road, on which a peasant 
js driving cattle and sheep, near some wooden 
palings. (Mr. Wilson, £162 15s.) 

Remspranpt Van Ruyn.—‘ The Tribute 
Money,’ dated 1645. This is probably the picture 
which was engraved by McArdell, at the time it 
was in the collection of John Blackwood, Esq. 
From the collection of M. Robit. Exhibited in 
the British Gallery in 1815. (Mr. Woodburn, 
£630.) 

Wersntx.—‘ A Garden Scene,’ with a peacock, 
a dead deer, a goose, and game, near a sculptured 
vase on a pedestal; a spaniel and monkey, witha 
basket of fruit on the left. (Lord Ashburton, 
£152 5s.) 

Domentcutno.—‘ The Mazdalen in Contem- 
plation;’ she is clad in a red, yellow, and blue 
drapery, resting on a stone pedestal, on which the 
vaseof ointment stands. (G. Holford, Esg. £698 5s.) 

Wituiam Mreris.— A Man and Woman’ at 
a sculptured window, with crimped fish and a 
glass of liquor. (Mr. Artaria, £246 15s.) 

ApRIAN VAN DE VELDrE, 1669.—‘ A Woman 
milking a Cow,’ and a shepherd lying down by 
her side; a cow and a group of sheep reposing in 
the shade. (Mr. Acraman, of Bristol, £346 10s.) 

_Guercino.— Christ and the Woman of Sama- 
ria." The Saviour is seated by the well, clad ina 
red and blue drapery, his hand upraised in con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman. From the 
Balbi Palace. (Lord Northwick, £325 10s.) 

Ciauve.—‘ A Sea-port at Sunrise.’ From the 
collection of. Madame Bandeville and Monsieur 
Robit. Exhibited in the British Gallery 1831. 
(Mr. Norton, £735.) 

Caro Dotcy.—‘ St. John,’ in a green and red 
drapery, holding a pen and book. From the Gal- 
lery of Lucien Buonaparte. (Mr. Fuller, £504.) 

_CARLo Dotce.—' St. Matthew writing his 
Gospel, attended by ar an angel. The companion 
picture. From the Gallery of Lucien Buonaparte. 
(Mr. Artaria, £955 10s.) 

Rempranpr Van Ruyn. —‘ Rembrandt’s 
Ms 4 represented in a profile view, with both 
pms on her waist in front. From the 
16s.) ion of M. Robit. (M. Nieuwenhuys, £142 





Rvysparr.—‘ A Winter Scene ;’ view of a 
canal with a village on its banks. From the col- 
lection of M. Geldemeester. (Mr. Artaria, £210.) 

Wouvermans — ‘Le Depart des Cavaliers.’ 
A party of cavalry soldiers with three horses pre- 
paring to depart from a suttler’s booth erected 
near the centre of a barren landscape at the side 
of an old tree. From the collections of Le Mar- 
we de Pange, M. Montribloud, and M. Folozan. 
— by Moyreau. (M. Nieuwenhuys, 

Annipate Carracct.— The Virgin seated 
- the cradle with the Infant in her arms, who is 
me ee apple ;’ St. Joseph leaning on a table 
Bn) @ book in his hand. (Mr. Robson, £110 
nce a Van pe VELpE.— Under the shade of 
some uoble trees peasants are passing a ford with 
sheep and goats, a man is leading a cow, and a fe- 
male following with alam) under her arm ; another 
> mgd ae in the rear. From the collec- 

M. ( serui ( si 
bert Peel, £798 ee) Mieucwrahes: « 
Peper aeagard The Tired Traveller.’ From 
r. 7 _ of the Duc de Valentinois, and J. 
Galle: toa? 1818. Exhibited in the British 

Way ane y (C. Bev in, KEsq., £588.) : 

- — , AN DE Vetpe.— A Calm,’ with 

oo 4 eet at anchor, awaiting a royal per- 

nn E* 7 embarking from a yacht; salutes 

ro tog Sy red from different vessels, numerous 

ro ag rein motion, and the Dutch coast is seen 
le distance. (Mr. Brown, £1029.) 
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Nico.o Poussin. — ‘ Venus appearing to 
Aineas.’ From the collections of pag vad de 
Carignan and M. Robit. Exhibited in the British 
Gallery in 1832. (M. Nieuwenhuys, £262 10s. } 

GasrigL Metzu.—‘ Le Corset_Rouge;’ the 
companion to the celebrated Corset Bleu, repre- 
sents a lady dressed in a scarlet velvet corset, and 
a tafeta petticoat. From the collections of R. de 
Boisset, M. Destouches, M. Wattier, and M. 
Robit. Exhibited in the British Gallery in 1815. 
(£535 10s.) 

Cuyrp.—'A Woman milking a Cow ;’ a view near 
the river Maes, with a high bank on the left, on 
the summit of which are two cows, one of them 
lying down, the other standing ; and at the foot of 
the hill in front is a young woman milking a red 
cow. The river, with its vessels and boats, occu- 
pies the right of the picture. From the collection 
of M. Robit. Exhibited in the British Gallery in 
1829. (Mr. Artaria, £955 10s.) 

Rusens.— The Holy Family ;’ a composition 
of foar figures, as large as life, seen to the knees. 
This capital picture is stated to have been painted 
for a M. Grouin, in whose family it continued 
until it was purchased for the Presle Collection, 
from whence it was transferred to the collections 
of M. Robit, M. Wouter, Valckenier, Mr. Bryan, 
and G. Hibbert, Esq. Engraved by J. Ward. 
(G. Holford, Esq., £946). 

Tenens. —‘ ‘The Freemasons.’ This picture 
was formerly in the collection of M. Bellanger, 
1747. It is engraved by Lepicier, under the title 
of‘ Les Francs- Magons Flamands.’ (Mr. Dunford, 
£661 10s.) 

Muritto.— The Good Shepherd;’ from the 
collection of M. Robit. (BaronLionel Roths- 
child, £3045.) 

Muritito.— The Infant St. John,’ from the 
same collection. (Lord Ashburton, £2100.) 


The amount obtained for the collection exceeded 
£28,000. The prices were so high as to astonish 
many who have been of late strongly asserting that 
the passion for the old masters is rapidly giving 
way to a desire and determination to foster the 
arts of our own age and country ; upon this topic 
we shall have some comments to offer next month. 


THE PROPOSED ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

After a struggle of interests, which, if it were 
not disgraceful, would be laughable to those 
who are behind the curtain, the Gresham Com- 
mittee have decided between Mr. Cockerell’s de- 
sign and Mr. Tite’s design, in favour of the latter, 
—in other words, the Chairman has succeeded, 
after much hard work, in obtaining the job for his 
protegé, and a pretty jol the whole affair is likely 
to be. We mean no disparagement to Mr. Tite, 
who is doubtless a very able and very proper per- 
son; but we ask, in the name of common sense, 
by what plea can the committee justify themselves 
for having throwa overboard men of equal, nay, 
superior, standing, who had engaged in the com- 
petition at an expense of some hundreds of pounds, 
and deputed Mr. Tite to the task, who was a per- 
fect stranger to the affair, and had taken no trouble 
about it? We could, perhaps, give a reason 
for the selection — we could, perhaps, show a 
connexion with some of the ruling powers which 
should make all clear to the most obtuse; but, 
as our aim is on every occasion to avoid unkind 
personalities where no good is likely to follow 
them, we refrain from so doing. We assert, 
nevertheless, what every architect in England has 
already said, and what every unprejudiced man 
who examines the circumstances will hereafter 
say ; that the competitors for the honour of re- 
building the Royal Exchange have been most 
scurvily treated throughout the whole affair, and 
that Mr. Donaldson in particular has substantial 
reasons for load and serious complaint. It ap- 
pears that the new building will be commenced 
immediately, and that the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, by the Bank, will be speedily pulled 
down, in order to improve the approaches. The 
removal of this church ( wherein, too, lie the re- 
mains of Miles Coverdale, one of the earliest 
reformers), way be expected to open to view some 
vestiges of Roman London, so that it behoves our 
antiquarian readers to watch the progress of its 
destruction. In an ensuing number we shall enter 
into an examination of the selected design for the 
Exchange, and shall not fail to keep a watchful eye 
on the future proccedings. 
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REVIEWS. : 
Arcurrecturat Itivsrrations, History, and 
Description of Caruiste CarHepRAL. By 
Rosert Wituram Bittines. London : 
Boone. 1840. 
This work, which we took occasion to speak of 
during its progress, is now completed, and forms 
& most worthy companion to Britton’s “ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities,” of which, indeed, it is a con- 
tinuation. . In that valuable production, all the 
English Cathedrals, with the exception of Car- 
lisle, Chester, Chichester, Durham, Ely, Lin- 
coln, Manchester, Ripon, and Rochester, are 
illustrated and described; and the deficiency 
which exists with regard to these, it is the in- 
tention of the author of the book now before 
us, to supply. He has commenced the under- 
taking most admirably, and deserves our un- 
qualified approbation. Forty-five plates, be- 
sides~cuts—all of them drawn by the author, 
and most of them engraved by him also— 
are given to the elucidation of its architectural 
peculiarities, and serve, not merely to afford 
gencral ideas of forms and effects, but to 
supply to the architect and practical mason 
all the mouldings, ornaments, tracery, and capi- 
tals, required in the execution of buildings 
imitative of those of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, find sixteenth centuries, for through 
all these periods did the erection and compie- 
tion of this cathedral extend. ' Founded in the 
Norman dynasty as a priory church, it became 
the cathedral on the creation of the see of Car- 
lisle by King Henry I.; but remained in its 
original state till the year 1292, when a great 
part of the building was destroyed by fire. Re- 
storation was shortly afterwards commenced, 
but the works were not completed till 1401, in 
which year the choir was fitted up for service. 
The great east window, second to none in Eng- 
land, was erected probably at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. In the eluci- 
dation of the principles by which the architect 
was governed in designing this window, Mr. 
Billings has shown such ability and care as to 
have obtained for him, from the Society of 
Arts, their Gold medal. The number of centres 
from which the curves forming the tracery are 
struck, is no less than two hundred and sixty- 
three ! We most cordially recommend the book 
to our readers, and trust the author will find 
sufficient patronage to enable him to continue 
to the end the work he has so well begun. 
Durham cathedral will be the subject of his 
next part. 





Tue History or Navotson. By Groroe 
Morr Bussey. Illustrated by Horace Ver- 
net. Vol. I. Publisher: Joseph Thomas. 

This work has been produced in a very attrac- 

tive form ; it is printed with exceeding care and 

delicacy, and its appearance is peculiarly ele- 
gant. ‘The History of Napoleon—the comet of 

a season—has been compiled in a highly satis- 

factory manner. Mr. Bussey has vast admira- 

tion for his hero, whom he eulogises sometimes 
to excess; but his enthusiasm is at least par- 
donable; and we no where perceive tokens of 
unfairness—certainly nothing approaching to 
wilful misstatement or misioterpretation. He 
has laboured, and successfully, to write so as to 


| be intelligible as well as interesting to the mass, 


and his book is in all respects calculated to be 
extensively popular. It is with the embellish- 
ments, however, we have most concern. The 
fame of Horace Vernet is spread all over the 
world ; of the hundreds of his drawings engraved 
for this volume, there is scarcely one that does 
not evidence a masterly mind and a free pencil— 
often, indeed, they manifest both imagination 
and invention to an amazing extent; and asto- 
nishment as well as pleasure will be frequently 
excited by a few simple touches that convey @ 
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cuted with great ability, reflect much credit on 
Mr. Westwood, under whose immediate super- 
intendance they have been engraved. The 
entire volume, indeed, is a worthy companion 
to those of the Naturalist’s Library which have 
preceded it. 
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thought. The subjects are very varied ; for, 
although battles necessarily preponderate, inci- 
dents of every kind supply material for the artist. 
Our students in art will do well to consult the 
work. For power and fertility of design, accu- 
racy of drawing, and freedom in finish, we oe 
i ily accessible to be compare . 
_ adinaied | Standard Edition of Guttrver’s TRAVELS; illus- 
By G. A. Hansarp, 
Publishers, Longman 


Tue Boox or Ancnery. 
Gwent Bowman. 
and Co. 

The history of archery, which Mr. Hansard has | 

so well embodied in his volume, is the history | 

| 





wood and Moore. 
“ Gulliver's Travels” is one of the most sin- 
gular examples of the extraordinary genius 
of Dean Swift, and of the toleration of the age 
in which he lived; however beautiful, wonder- 
ful indeed the illustrations are, (whether we re- 
gard the freedom of the drawing, or the com- 
bined boldness and delicacy of the cutting), we 
cannot but regret that the artist has gone hand 
in hand with the author, and chosen some of the 
most revolting portions of the letter-press for 
the display of his abilities. There was no neces- 
sity for this. There is abundance of wit to 
illustrate; abundance of humour to work out; 
plenty of character to portray; but, unfortu- 
nately, Monsier Granville has not had the ne- 
cessary tact to discriminate ; and though “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels” will always be a library book, he 
has made it more unfit than ever for the draw- 
ing-room table. 


of the feudal days of England’s chivalry—the 
days when tilts and tourneys were the monarch’s 
pastime, and the archer drew a bow at the 
“target's eye” in honour of his “ladye-love.” 
Robin Hood was the Napoleon of the age of 
martial archery: stout of heart, and ready of 
hand, as Mr. Hansard describes him, he reigned 
lord paramount over the finest glades of 
“Merry Sherwood,” in defiance of the lion- | 
hearted Richard, and his still more inveterate 
enemy, the “Sheriffe of Nottingham,” to boot. 
In the hands, and under the guidance of this 
robber chief, archery rose from a pastime into a 
science ; and if we pass from the valiant deeds 
done by the archer knights and kings of Eng- 
land, to the valiant warfare of other countries, 
we shall find that the Persian and the Tartar of 
the present day are bowmen of no mean or con- 
temptible skill. With the advancing tide of 
martial improvements, archery resigned its place 
in warfare to instruments more efficient, and it 
is now, in European countries, followed only 
as a healthy and elegant pastime. Mr. Han- 
sard enumerates the various Toxophilite So- 


to insult English propriety by the republication 
of such engravings as hardly escape the cogni- 
zance of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
We regret being forced by our regard for public 
morals to express our sentiments, entertaining 
as we do ahigh opinion of Doctor Taylor’s Jearn- 
cieties, with their rules and regulations; every | ing and ability; and believing Messrs. Hayward 
thing appertaining to the education and “find- | and Moore to be spirited and enterprising pub- 
ing” of a young archer, with rules for his | liskers, but certainly in this instance they have 





“yentle” and courtly behaviour, are given at | made a great mistake; and effectually barred the | 


full length. The chapter devoted to female | publication from extensively circulating—a peril 
archery is written con amore, and is one of the | they might easily have avoided by omitting a 
most delightful in the whole volume. The pic- | score or two of the cuts. 

torial embellishments are some of the most 
beautiful we have lately seen, and remind us of 
those which adorned the annuals when these 
were in their palmy days. ‘The engravings are 
from the designs of F. P. Stephanoff; the fron- 
tispiece is a portrait of her Majesty, in archery 
costume, from the burin of Stocks. It is a 
an agreeable work of art. Nor must we omit 
to mention the historical plates in outline at the 
end of the volume, designed and executed by 
W. H. Brooke, which for classical truth, and 
correctness of detail, cannot be excelled. The 
“ crafte” have met with a very able historian in 
Mr. Hansard; the Gwent Bowman has “ done 
his spiriting gently.” 


OTHER MAMMIFEROUS 
inG the Principar 


ANIMALS; 
Varieties of the 


na&us Martin, F.L.S.; with upwards of 
1500 engravings on wood, from drawings by 


Whitehead and Company. 

We have copied nearly the whole of the title- 
page of this publication, in order to explain its 
intent; and have little more to add, save that 
the design is worked out in the most masterly 
manner. It is evidently the author's resolve to 
gather information from the safest and most ef- 
ficient sources ; and nothing can exceed the eccu- 
racy aud beauty of the engravings. The first 
numbers are necessarily dry and heavy to the 
general reader, as the preliminaries to science 
always are; but they gain in interest as they pro- 
ceed. Judging from the parts before us, we 
more generous ardour, or with a more devoted | have no doubt that this will become one of the 
pursuit, than Entomology. Among its votaries | standard works of the nineteenth century: we 
may be numbered many of the great and good of | shall again refer to it when it is somewhat 
our native land. Multitudes have written oa this | more advanced. 

interesting departm nt of natural history, and 
have added more or less to our knowledge of | Ricavuti’s Rustic 
what has been a subject of investigation for | 
ages. The philosopher, the poet, and the artist, | 
have each delighted in the delineative study of | 
the insect whose nature and habits afford such 
ample scope for inquiry and contemplation ; 
and even the less intellectual peasant, while not | 
insensible to the profitable delights of its judi- | 
cious culture, has regarded with pleasure and 
admiration, its ingenious operations and unceas- | 
ing activity. To all who delight in entomology, 
the present volume will prove a treasure. Its 
embellishments, which are numerous and exe- 


Tue Naturacist’s Lisrary. 

Publisher, Lizars, Edinburch. 
Amongst the various natural sciences which 
have been so successfully cultivated in the pre- 
sent day, none have been followed out with a 


Vol. VI. Bees. 








: Arcuirectore. Publishers, 
Grattan and Gilbert. 
The author of these designs informs us, in a 


if this number meet with encouragement, to 
proceed with the work, under the title of “ Cot- 
tage Architecture ;” so as to apply the character- 
istic features of existing national architecture to 
modern domestic purposes. The designs are 
not only tasteful aud appropriate, but of mode- 
rate expense, and calculated to embellish a 
gentleman's property, without encumbering the 
peasant by the care of useless ornament, — 





trated by Granvitte; with notes by W. C. | 
Taytor, L.L.D., Trin. College, Dublin. Hay- | 


| press of a provincial publisher. The 


| felt; wherever there is a head to 





Such things may be tolerated | 
in France, but an English publisher and an | 
English editor should have known better than | 


hope ry snp the anions 
ally as we deem it one that — "sper. 
useful to the settlers in the New World a 


The Lanp of Burns; a Series Landseap 
= Liege illustrative of yf Life ang 
ritings of the Scottish Publishers 
Blackie and Son, Gus 
This is, in all respects, a most 
teresting work, and highly i 


Burns” comprehends the most iful ang 
picturesque portions of Scotland ; nature 
where supplied fitter subjects for moet 


their association with the immortal poems of | 


the great Scottish 
millions who have never 


Wherever the beauties of natural poetry are 


heart to feel, the poetry of Burns is aoes 


beloved ; it is with us as a familiar friend, it i 
as dear to our affections as it is valuable to og 
understandings. And these volumes, bringing 
before us the places hallowed his genius— 
likenesses of those he loved, and who loved bin 
—cannot fail to be welcomed with enthusiasm 
in every dwelling, from the palace to the cottage. 
We open one at random: here is the poet's 
farm at Ellisland, where he wrote Tam O’Shu. 
ter, and those ever-enduring verses to “ Mary in 
heaven.” On the next page the engraved fer. 
tures of Miss Euphemia Murray, whom bec. 
lebrated as the “ Phemie,” whose 
“ Bonnie face it was as meek 
As any lamb upon the lee ;” 
here—the “ Birks of Aberfeldy,” then a mot 


_ exquisite view of “ Lochlomond,” the “Tw 
| brigs of Air,” the positive grave of “Tm 


A Narurat History of Quaprupeps, and | 
INCLUD- | 


Homan Race; by Wittiam Cuartes Liv- | 
| turday Night.” 


Witttam Hanvey. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Publishers, | 
| but brief space to notice such a book, though ve 





O’Shanter,” with many many others, recalling 
the feelings of our early days; while w 
look on the pictured scenes, we conjure up the 
music associated with such exquisite poetry, and 
can fancy ourselves really in the “ Land of 
Burns.” 


poet they are fomilisr jy 
crossed the Tweed 


| 





| 


} 
} 
| 


These volumes are also enriched by other 
| beauties of a different character; the friends | 


and associates of the immortal poet—those with 
whom “he lived, and moved, and had his being"~ 


whose names, however large their wealth ai 


station, would have been forgotten but for their 


association with the author of the “ Cotter’s& | 


What a lesson is this tothe 
greatness based upon “ sordid Gold!” Webi 


give to it our warmest praise. Professor Wi- 


son and Mr. Robert Chambers have supplied ite | 
letter-press with admirable tact and feeling; wi 


as a whole, the “ Land of Burns” is the mot 
charming work that has issued from the pes 
for years. 
Heatu’s Waverty GALLERY. 
Charles Tilt. fet 
Numbers one and two of this pretty, interestag 


Publisher 


| and, indeed, useful work, are upon our i 


the Waverly spell is still over us, and mut 


_ continue while there is life, or a love 


| number contains “ Margare 


| ashamed of her male attire. 


that embellishes life in England. The 
t Ramsay ;” 8" 
sweet figure, where the maiden looks very mud 

a “ Diana Vernon, 


from the pencil of Kenny Meadows, and “Ait 


| Lee, at evening prayer,” “ the 


| very modest introduction, that it is his intention, | 


volume of 
before her. “The White Lady of Avese * 
the first of the series in the - 
an Ophelia-like figure, rising from the 
Mrs. Mac Ian has pictured with much bar 
and spirit the “ Glee Maiden” ; er 
of feeling in her deep dark eyes, ae 
and dress are precisely as Scott deserité 
the attitude of the little dog is expressv®, 
of adroitness and affection. “ Effe _— 
new reading of her pictorial characters 


We | generally see her in prison oF in tears. Sos 





ni 





* Land of | 


the pencil; in 
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Drummond's idea of the frank-hearted, self- 
willed, passionate lassie, is good, but it is 
“broadly” expressed —though Effie had_ the 
spirit of @ lion, she had the gracefulness of a 
fawn, and could not have looked so bold or as 

y—(we beg pardon for the word, but we 
can find no other to convey our idea), as she is 
here represented. 

We anticipate with pleasure those which are 
to come; they will form a beautiful volume, 
accompanied as they are by descriptive letter- 


press. 


Tae Lapies’ Frower Garpen. By Mrs. 
Lovpon. Publisher, Smith, Fleet-street. 
The first volume of this elegant work is now 
completed ; it is one for which the Ladies of 
England may well be grateful. The culture 
of flowers is at once an elegant, a feminine, 
and a healthful occupation, and those who ex- 
tend its practice are public benefactors. The 
most beautiful annual, however, is but the ae- 
quaintance of the sunny summer; it is to the 
next volume promised that we look for the 

ater pleasure. “ Bulbs” may be considered 
im the light of old steady friends, with whose 
faces we have long been familiar, and who 
are sure to receive a cordial welcome when the 
birds have announced a coming spring. The 
illustrations are exquisitely coloured, and their 
accuracy may be depended upon. Few works 
of modern times may be more strongly recom- 
mended to the lovers of art, and the lovers of 
| mature. 


Lerren rrom Ape, KNockpUNDER, LiEUTE- 
nant H.P., to Mr. Luxe Trxro, Haber- 
dasher in Glasgow, containing Strictures on 
the Proceedings of the Association for Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. Pub- 
lishers, Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 

This small and well written pamphlet, contains 
a digest of the dispute which has agitated, to a 
great extent, the subscribers to the Edinburgh 
Original Association for the promotion of Art 
in Scotland, as to the propriety of extending 
their purchases beyond the Exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. It is obviously the 
production of some one well versed in the con- 
stitution, as well as acquainted with the pro- 
| eeedings of the body. The work, although 
strong, is temperately reasoned, and the case at 
all events fairly stated. From the frequent and 
large quotation of documents, it seems evidently 
the writer’s intention to establish his case by 
argument, rather than to carry it by assertion. 
It isintroduced by a very clever and quaint pre- 
liminary note, explanatory of the origin and con- 
nection of the supposed correspondents. Alto- 
gether it is well worthy of the attention of all 
who take any interest in the controversy, or in 
the affairs of the institution. 





_ Tue Propigar’s Return. Painter, E. Paentis. 


Engraver, James Scorrt. 

mann & Co, 
One of the touching scenes that Mr. Prentis 
knows so well how to illustrate. The prodigal 
has returned and fallen at the feet of both 
parents; the mother, a pale, delicate invalid, 
whose life has worn away in anxiety for the 
spendthrift, holds forth her arms, ready to clasp 
him to the bosom from whence he drew the first 
nourishment of life, and where he has planted 
itter anguish; the father stands sternly by, 
but his daughter hangs on his arm imploringly ; 
while the young man’s nurse, a very aged 
Woman, is seen watching at the door, anxious 
that he should be forgiven. The accessaries 
are well made out; the song of “ Sweet Home” 
is on the desk of the open piano, and a picture 
of the prodigal of our Saviour’s parable, hangs 
above it—teaching its beautiful lesson of mercy 


Publishers, Acker- 
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and forgiveness to hearts which feel and echo 
its silent but forcible advice. We hope the 
mother-may recoyer, but we fear it. She is 
worn and bending beneath sorrows heaped upon 
her by him who should havefbeen the prop of 
her declining years; it is a print which, for its 
moral beauty, no less than its truth, ought to 
hang in all our English houses. 


Her Masesty anv Prince Apert; painted 
by W. Ross, A.R.A.; drawn on stone by R. 
J. Lang, A.R.A. Publishers: Colnaghi and 
Puckle. 

These beautiful little “ companion” engravings 

are from the justly-celebrated miniatures of Mr. 

Ross; that of her Majesty is by many degrees 

the most like of any mere portrait yet given to 

the public ;—the bright blue eye—the smooth, 
ae ye brow—the smiling mouth, ready to 
reak into laughter—are all true to nature— 

Nature in her happiest mood: the possession of 

such a likeness of our royal mistress must be a 

treasure to every loyal heart. We do not think 

Mr. Ross has been equally fortunate with his 

Royal Highness, although, as the expression of 

his countenance is not as variable as her Ma- 

jesty’s, we should not imagine it so difficult to 

“catch.” The features are there, certainly; but 

it is not lifelike: it is too severe—too cold and 

calm. Both, however, are of equal merit as 
works of art, and are exquisitely drawn in litho- 
graphy by Richard Lane: indeed, they may vie 
with the most successful specimens of the art 
hitherto produced in England. As a copyist of 
portraits in this style, Mr. Lane is still without 

a rival. 

The “ happy pair” will, no doubt, be in the 
hands of thousands; we rejoice, therefore, that 
they are good and true as works of arts, and 
trust they may displace the hosts of wretched 
prints which libel royalty, and impair the taste 
of the subject. 


Mevancruon’s First MIsGIvINGs OF THE 
Cuvurcu or Rome. Painter, Georce Lance; 
engraver, Tuomas Lupron. Publishers, H. 
Leggatt & Co. 

This is a fine and noble portrait of Melanc- 

thon, whose deeply interesting and important 

history is known to every professor of the Pro- 
testant faith. Such a scene might well awaken 

“ doubts” in a reflective mind: the richly ple- 

nished board—the flagon—the wine-cup—the 

holy Missal fallen from the hand of the pam- 
pered monk, as he sleeps 

——“ After dinner of heaven to dream, 

But that is fat pullets and clouted cream.” 

The luxuries of this world, altogether displac- 

ing thought of the world to come—a scene 

from which the young priest turns more in sor- 
row than in anger: the reserve, thoughtfulness, 
and dignity of his figure, are admirable. The 

Liverpool Society awarded its prize to this pic- 

ture by Mr. Lance. It has been well engraved 

by Mr. Lupton, and will find favour with thou- 
sands. 


Panic Struck! Painter, W. Hunt; engraver, 

H. J. Ryacz. Publishers, Ackermann and Co. 
One of the singular and striking portraits which 
the peculiar ability of Mr. Hunt has, of late, 
made so extensively popular. A loutish lad is 
in the beer-cellar; his hair stands on end, his 
eyes start from their sockets, the candle shakes 
in his hand—it is clear that he sees a ghost, 
although it be hidden from our eyes. It is full 
of point and humour; and, while one of the 
artist’s best and most effective productions, it 
has been so engraved as almost, for the first 
time, to do justice to his abilities. The style is 
a mixture of mezzotint and stipple; and is well 
calculated to render broad masses such as this, 
although we doubt its applicability to lesser and 
more refined details. 





Tae Younc Curer’s Fiast Rips. Painter, 
Frepericx Tayier. Engraver, S. W. Rey- 
NOLDs. Publishers, Ackermann & Co. 

A fine boy, a venerable servitor, a stout poney, 

a oble hound, and a brace of s terriers, 

with a rocky heath and a back-ground of moun- 

tains, gracefully and skilfully combined, make up 
the picture from which this clever engraving has 
been copied. Although the materials are com- 
mon, there is nothing common-place about it. 

The publication is a most agreeable one, and 

om - a 2 « art. ae scene is Scottish ; 
e boy e hope an ide of the Clan- 

Chattan. ai per i 

Grace Daruine, ann tHe Wreck oF THE 
Forrarsnirne Steam Packer. Painter, H. 
P. Parker. Engraver, C. G. Lewis. Pub- 
lishers, Ackermann & Co. 

We cannot like this print; but there are thou- 
sands who will; for the heroic conduct of Grace 
Darling will be remembered as long as there are 
storms and wrecks; and many will think that 
the artist, in thus honouring her pame, will 
have contributed to excite others to imitate so 
noble an example when occasion shall call for 
daring and presence of mind. The leading at- 
traction of the print is that it preserves authentic 
likenesses of the parties introduced into the 
scene—the preservers and the preserved, even 
to the dog of the cheerful and happy home of 
the brave man and his courageous daughter. 


Banpits Disputing. Painter, Grorce Car- 
TERMOLE. Engraver, Tuomas Lupron. Pub- 
lishers, Ackermann & Co. 

A clever, interesting, and characteristic print; 
it is full of force and brilliancy. In the corridor 
of a noble palace that overlooks the sea, a group 
of bandits are represented quarrelling over their 
cards and cups; a young girl is bringing in the 
wine-flask ; some picturesque ruffians are look- 
ing on, and two are without, planning the next 
deed of atrocity. It has been skilfully engraved, 
the peculiar style of the painter having been 
carefully and judiciously preserved. 


Painter, W. Kipp. 
Publishers, 


Ssokine THE CopBLeR. 
Engraver, H. C. Suenrton, 
Ackermann & Co. 

A line engraving, and a good one, is a rarity 

now-a-days. The subject is full of humour and 

character : a group of mischievous urchins have 
fastened up a cobbler’s stall, and are teasing the 
angry old man, out of whose reach they will 
take good care to keep. If we may not class 
this print high as a work of art, but wish the 
clever engraver had occupied his time and 
talents upon a theme worthier of both, we may, 
at least, describe it as a pleasant publication, 
that cannot fail to gratify and satisfy those who 
desire characteristic portraits and incidents of 
humble life, in preference to the loftier and 
nobler productions of the painter. The class is 
still very numerous in England. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SupscriBEr.—We have, we believe, remedied the 
evil complained of. It was one that annoyed us 
much; we made a change as soon as we could. 

We cannot doubt that the “ Visit to Dedham” will be 
desirable. 

Our Irish correspondent, ‘a Member of the Irish Art- 
Union,” will see that our views are vey opposite 
from his; nevertheless, we should have pu his 
letter if we could have found space for it. 

“ Artistus,”? who recommends the procuring a room in 
which to place the pictures not received this year 
into the floyal Academy, is not aware of the colons 
difficulties in the way of such a plan. 

We shall review Mr. Eastlake’s valuable work next 
month, It was impossible in this number to afford 
it the space to which it is entitled. 

Mr. Brierly’s next print will be the schooner yacht 
“ Wanderer ;” he contemplates making the Vanguard 
one of the series. 

Our best thanks to our correspondent at Birmingham. 
We shall endeavour to attend to his suggestions. 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.—The Gallery for 
the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British Artists is open daily, 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. a 
WiitraM Barnarp, Keeper. 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
E Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, is now open daily, from 9 till dusk.— 
Admission Is. H. E. Dawe, Secretary. 
Subscribers to the Conversazione are admitted to the Day Exhibition free; 
and Annual Subscribers of £1 1s. have the right of introducing a friend daily. 
POE SIXTH ANNUAL EXIIIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN, at their 
GALLERY, 53, Pall Mail (adjoining -™ — Institution), from Nine 
"clock ti ;.—Admiszion ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
seein ites James Faney, Hon. Sec. 
OYAL IRISH ART-UNION.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
will CONTINUE OPEN for this month. Ladies and Gentlemen 
desirous of becoming members, and participating in the next distribution of 
Prizes, will please to send their subscriptions without delay to Stewart 
Blacker, Esq., Hon. Secretary, 20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 
N.B.--One Pound constitutes a member ; additional chances being allowed 
for every pound contributed, with a copy of the Engraving published exclu- 
sively for the members. 


TOTICE to PAINTERS and SCULPTORS.—LIVING MO- 
DEL ACADEMY, I4, Upper St. Martin’s-lane.—This ATELIER, 
the only one of its class in England, except that supported by the Royal 
Academy, is OPEN EVERY EVENING, from Five until Seven o’Clock, 
for STUDY. No person but a Member can be admitted during the hours 
of study. Members are not admitted for a shorter period than one year, and 
every candidate for admission can only be admitted by ballot. Further par- 
ticulars may be known by addressing letters, post paid, to the Curator, at 
the Institution. W. B. Sarsrre.p Tayror, Curator. 


ast PICTURES OF HIGH CLASS. 
Gallery, corner of T'rafalgar-square, opposite St. Martin’s Church. 


N ESSRS. GRITTEN and SON respectfully invite Noblemen and | 


Gentlemen collecting, to view at their Gallery some important Italian 
and Dutch PICTURES, including the Last Supper, by Raffaelle, engraved 
by Mare Antonio; Virgin, Child, and St. John, by Pierino del Vaga; Christ 


of Count Ruspoli, near Florence ; Morning and Evening, by Claude, from 
the late Bishop of Derry’s collection; a grand Landscape, by Gaspar Pous- 
sin, and important Examples, by David Teniers, Ruysdael, Backhuysar, 
Vandermeer ; The Siege of Dunkirk, the chef d’ouvre by Tilborg, from 
the collection of the Duke of Brunswick, &c., &c., &c. 


YATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY, Egvp- 

/ tian Hall, Piceadilly.—This Immense Collection, made by Mr. Catlin 
during seven years’ travel amongst the wildest Tribes in North America, 
contains 300 portraits in oil, selected from amongst forty-eight different 
tribes, mostly speaking different languages, consisting of more than 300,000 
souls. There are likewise in the Collection 200 paintings of the Landscape 
and beautiful Prairie Scenes of the great ‘* Far West’”—Views of Indian Vil- 
lages—Indian Dances—Bufflalo Hunts—Re« ligious Ceremonies—-Tortures, 
&e., peculiar to those strange people, so often and so beautifully described 
by Fennimore Cooper, Washington Irving, and recently by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray. Besides the Paintings, there is also a very great varicty of rich and 
beautiful Costumes—Weapons-—Pipes—Musical Instruments ~Imp!ements 
of War-—Scaiping Wnives and Sealps—and a splendid Wigwam, twenty-five 
feet high, brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. . 

Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.—Adimittance ONE SuILLinc. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


QPLENDID ADDITION.—Ler Majesty the Queen, in her Magni- | 


ficent Nuptial Dress of Honiton Point Lace, by Miss Bidney, Manu- | 


facturer of the whole of the Lace for her Majesty's Bridal Dress ; and Prince 
Albert, in his Field Marsbal’s Uniform ; with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
performing the MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker-street, Po ‘tman-square. — Admittance, One 
Shilling.—Open from Eleven till Dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 


UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE. 

( ree AND 70, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 

: INsTIFUTED IN THE ReiGN oF QurEN ANNE. ” 
ye LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
in portant benefits of a Participation in the Profits every Seven Years 
with the perfect Security of large Invested Funds accumulated during t! ¢ 
Jong period of more than a Century anda Quarter, and possessing canoes 
which were granted by an especial Act of Parliament in the Reign of Kine 
George 111. By another Table of Rates lately published, a considerable 
diminution wili be found in the Premiums usually charged—to this Cl 
Profits pose — The Reduction of Premium applic s also to Insur: nee 
for one and Seven Years—and all Life P 5 Ci » paid Halt.wessin on 
eee ee e Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or 
FIRE INSURANCES effected upon every descri 
cluding Rent ; and Polices should be ren within 

Quarter Day. 

The Life Tables may be had Gratis as 


ass 


‘cription of property, in- 
wed within 15 days after each 
Puomas Lewis, Secretary. 

above, aud of the Agents. 











| MMESSES. CHRISTIE and MANSON res 


at the Well with the Woman of Samaria, by Garofalo, from the collection | 





| the entire Lawrence Collections of Drawings of 











——— 


MR. COESVELT’S GALLERY OF PICTURES 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON respeectf i 
M Nobility and Connoisseurs, that they hoe El inform the 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. Jas” 
square, on Saturday, June 13, the Magnificent GALLERY of PICTU RR: 
of that eminent Connoisseur William Coesvelt, Esq. This well RES 
collection comprises highly celebrated and important works of the cknow | 
of the different great schools of Italy and Spain. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


THE BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS OF THE MUSEE Rov, 


To be Sold by Auction, by Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON at their 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on WEDNEsSDay, May 6th, at One 
o'clock precisely, 4 

NE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN beautiful finished DRAV. 
INGS, by distinguished French Artists, from the original Pictures and | 

Statues in the Louvre, made for that magnificent society, THE MUSER | 

ROYAL. The original Proprietors of which nearly expended the sum of 

two millions of francs upon the execution of these Drawi the most 

distinguished artists of the period, from the celebrated Works of Italian, 

French, Flemish, and Dutch Painters, and from the antique Statues which 

adorn the Gallery of the Louvre. 

May be viewed two days preceding. 





THE WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS DANIELL, Esq., R.A, 
To be Sold by Auction, by Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSO , at their 
Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on Fripay, May 22nd, and following 
day, at One o’clock precisely, 
rAXUIL COLLECTION of that very celebrated Royal Academician, 
Tuomas Dante.u, Esq., deceased, whose elegant_and very talented 
works have made Europe so familiar with the Scenery of the East. 
‘These consist of oil Pictures and Sketches of all the Temples and mos 
interesting spots in India, with characteristic subjects and figures. Coloured 
and Mounted Sets of the great works. Some Pistunes te a masters. 
Copies by Mr. Daniell from Dutch Pictures and from Wilson; Prints and 
Books of Prints ; and the Library of Works on Art, and General Literature, 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





he very important Collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings of 
Nobleman of High Rank, deceased. 
inform the 


ctfull 

Nobility and Connoisseurs, that they will SELL by AUCTION, # 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on Tuesday, May 19, 
and two following Days, by order of the Executors, the very important and 
highly-celebrated COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN EY. 
GRAVINGS of a Nobleman of high rank, deceased. Containing, among 





| many other rare Engravings the valuable productions of Mare Antonio, 


Julio Bonasone, and the early Italian masters ; beautiful Proofs after Wilkie 
Landseer, and others of the English School; Books of Prints, &e. &e. 
Catalogues may be had. 





The unrivalled Collection of Prints and Drawings of the late William Esdail, 
Esq.—By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, on Monday, June 8, and many following 
Days, by order of the Executors. 

pus wonderful Collection, which occupied so many years of 

tasteful research, and the most acute judgment during life, of th 
distinguished Connoisseur, William Esdaile, Esq., will be found to contaa 
itian, Gums : 
brandt, besides his own very rich collection of specimens of a sc 
made many years before ioe great acquisitions. The Prints include almost 
unique series of the works of M. Antonio, his school, and other tsa 


| Engravers ; the matchless assemblage of the works of Rem! 


other Dutch Masters, Germans, French, and English. 
Catalogues are being prepared. cnt 


JARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR.—This hag doe 
ment having been greatly improved and simplified by t 
now offered to the Public in its sone portable form at the reduced price 
£2. 2s. Itis universally allowed to be infinitely superior to the 
Lucida for the purpose of Drawing or Sketching from Nature. | Man wee 
and sold wholesale and retail for the Patentee, by his Agents, Messrs. ® 
and Sons, 150, Cheapside, London; and may be had also of all Opticians, 


Stationers, or Artists’ Repositories. 





——— 


JELECTROTYPE ; or, the Art of Procuring, m the wos var 
manner, by means of Galvanic Action, perfect Fac-similes of 
Copper-plates of all sizes, even of the most elaborate wor mens 
correct copies of Medals, and all kinds of Metallic Ornaments ; LMER, 
which may be seen, and the Apparatus had, of all sizes, of E. ie 3, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 103, Newgate-street, London. si 

7s. Od., 10s. Gd., and upwards. 


Se 


(PUREE HLUNDRED ENGRAVINGS of Apparatus Magnetisa: 
_ of Chemistry, Pneumaties, Friction, and Voltaic Electro- of research 
Optics, &c. &e., embracing many new and valuable instr amen psie-ae 
and amusement, are now publishing by E. PALMER, 103, be had of 
London, in his new priated Catalogue for 1840. Price 1s. 6d, 00 


all Booksellers. 
wt 
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THE WORKS OF EDWIN LANDSEER, ESQ., R.A., 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, BY MESSRS. HODGSON AND GRAVES. 








DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 


MARQUIS OF STAFFORD AND LADY EVELYN LEVESON GOWER. 


Engraving in the most exquisite manner by Samuet Covusrys, A.R.A., from the very beautiful Picture painted by 
Epwin LaNDsEER, Esq., R.A.; for his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £8 8s. 


| THE HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraving in the line manner by J. Il. Warr, from the splendid Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, painted by Eowix Lanoserr, Esq., R.A, 
for J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 

“The scene is laid in the Grampians, a long winding line of cattle, on their way | tying—parting words of love or of business are uttering—dogs are gamboling—the 
to the South, are descending by a picturesque road ; an old Highlander has come to | very cattle seem conscious of what is passing, and are gathered here and there into 
the door of his cottage, and sits helpless and gaziag, like one doomed never to head | groups equally natural and picturesque. Words cannot convey a sense of the glory 
a drove again; friend is bidding farewell to friend—parting cups are filling and emp- | of colours, nor do justice to the expression of the pencil.”—Alhenewn, 

The Publishers are happy to report the advanced progress of this most beautiful Engraving, which they do not doubt, will, when finished, be the 
finest production of the English School of Engraving. 
Prints, £3 3s; Proofs, £6 6s.; India Proofs, £10 10s.; India before Letters, £12 12s. 











THE HAWKING PARTY. 


| Engraving in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, from the well-known picture painted by Epwtn Lanpseer, Esq., R.A., for Samuel Cartwright, Esq. 
| 
| 





This beautiful picture is engraving the same size as the popular print of “ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time.” 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s. 





DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 


THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY STILL 


| Engraving in the most finished line manner, by R. Graves, Esq., A.R.A., from the very perfect Picture painted by Epwin Lanpsenr, Esq,, R.A., 
for his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; India Proofs, £6 6s.; Proofs before Letters, £8 8s. 





Larety Pus.isnen, 


DEDICATED TO THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN, 


THE LOVELY CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN. 


Most beautifully Engraved by Samurt Coustns, A.R.A,, from the fascinating Picture painted by Eowin Lanosrer, Esq., R.A,, for the 
Marquis of Abercorn. 
“This isa charming picture of the Ladies Harriet and Beatrice Hamilton. One “This, a perfect gem, from the pencil that has contributed so many happy 
of these lovely infants is lying in its cradle in all the luxury of idleness with a toy in | triumphs to our arts, and cannot fail of claiming universal admiration, not only 
its haid ; her sister is somewhat livelier in expression and attitude, and crouched | from judges of the art, but from all those who have the facuity of appreciating 
| between the two lies a grave, sazacious, affectionate hound, no unworthy warder of | the power that can create so beautiful and attractive a picture.—New Monthly 
| treasures so precious.»—4/ Magazine. 


thenecum. 
Prints, £1 lls. 6d. ; Proofs, £3 3s.; Proofs before Letters, £7 7s. 




















PreraRinc ror Pun ication. 


THE CHILDREN WITH RABBITS. 


Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Thomas Landscer, from the very interesting Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, and painted by 
Epwin Lanpsern, Esq., R.A., for the Hon. Mrs. Bathurst. 
Prints, £2 2s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; before Letters, £6 6s. 


THE HARVEST IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Engraving in the finest line manner by Wit1aM Mitver, from the magnificent Picture painted for Samuel Cartwright, Esq., 
by Eowin Lanpsesr, Esq., R.A., and Sin Aucusrus Caxcort, R.A. 












BY PERMISSION OF THE RIGHT HON. SiR ROBERT PEEL, BART., M.P., 


THE PORTRAIT OF MISS ELIZA PEEL 


Engraving by Samvet Cousins, A.R.A., from the beautiful Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, painted by E. Lannseea, Esq., R.A., for 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. . 





Subscribers Names received by Mrssxs. HODGSON anv GRAVES, Her Majesty's Printsellers and Publishers, 6, Pall Mall,» 
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RTRAITS of SHIPPING, on Zinc. By O. W. Brier ey, 


Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 





rT} Seehens Reta Wate... 99 
tant Frigate .... 4.0 | The Wanderer Brig Yacht .. 
The ——.. .. 40 | The Dolphin Schooner Yacht 4 0 
The Gorgon Steam Frigate 4 0 The Cygnet Cutter Yacht a oe 
The Royal Adelaide, 104 guns 4 0 | The Hellas Brigantine ...... 30 
The Pilot Brig of War.... 40 


Preparing for publication, . i 

The BRITISH QUEEN STEAM SHIP, in a Gale, returning from New 
York ; now exhibiting in the Gallery of the above-mentioned Society. 

Edmund Fry, London. 


; Preparing for publication. 
Dedicate2 to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
T! E MELTON HUNT—Companion to the ROYAL HUNT— 


from the very beautiful Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
Painted by Francis Grant, Esq., 8.A., for his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, K.G. 
rice to Subscribers—Prints, £3 3s. ; Proofs, £5 5s.; Proofs before Let- 
ters, £6 6s. 
Subscribers’ names received by Hodgson and Graves, Printsellers and 
Publishers by Special Appointment to her Majesty the Queen, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


NOW READY, 
FRINDEN'S ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, Parr 5, 
containing :-—BANDIT’S PRISONERS, Painted by C. L. Easr- 
Lakk, R.A.; SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and the GIPSIES, C. R. 
Lesuie, R.A.; LANDSCAPE (view near Dedham), J. Constasie, R.A. 

The above are engraved in the finest line manner, and delivered ina hand- 
some Portfolio. 

Price, Prints, £1 5s.; India Proofs, £2 2s.; Before Letters, £3 3s. 
LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

A PORTRAIT of Lavy Frora Hastings, beautifully engraved by 
Finpen, from the only authentic picture, in the possession of the family at 
Loudon Castle, by whose special permission this engraving has been made. 

Price, Plain Proofs, 7s. 6d. ; Proofs upon India Paper, 10s. 6d. 

London: Published by W. & E. Finden, No. 18 and 19 Southampton- 
place, Euston-square ; sold also by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street ; 
Ackermann & Co., Strand; and by all the respectable Booksellers and Print- 
sellers in the kingdom. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 

COUNSINGHAN'S GALLERY of PICTURES, by the FIRST 
MASTERS of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS, forming a 
comprehensive display of the works of Titian, Caracci, Claude, Correggio, 
Cuyp, Domenichino, Guido, Jan Steen, Murillo, Ostade, Paul Potter, G. 
Poussin, Raphael, Leo. da Vinci, Rembrandt, Rubens, Ruysdael, Berghem, 
Hondekoeter, Teniers, Terburg, Vandervelde, Vandyke, Vangoolen, Puul 
Veronese, Watteau, Wouvermans, Lawrence, Reynolds, West, Wilkie, 
Loutherbourg, Wilson, Beaumont, Gainsborough, Morland, Mortimer, 
Crome, Copley, &c., &c., nearly fifty of them for the first time engraved (by 
special permission) in the line manner, by Stothard, R.A., Warren, Cheva- 
her, Richardson, Watt, Havell, Wedgwood, Robinson, Nicholson, Smith, 
W.R. Smith, Radcliffe, Heath, Raddon, Marr, Taylor, Worthington, Kernot, 
Shenton, Mansell, Duncan, Pine, and other Eminent Artists ; with Historical 

and Critical Dissertations, and Biographical Notices. 

By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Two vols., super royal 8vo., 73 Plates, price £2 14s. elezantly bound; 

India Proofs, 2 vols., imperial Svo., half-bound morocco, price £6 6s. 
George and William Nicol; and Hodgson and Graves, Pall Mall. 
HE WESLEYAN CENTENARY. The Picture of the Wes- 
leyan Centenary Meeting, containing One Hundred Portraits of the 
Ministers and Gentlemen who were present, is now complete, and will be 
engraved by C. E. WaGstarr, ona scale of Magnitude (about 33 inches 
by 23 inches), and in a Style of Art equal to the great importance of the 
subject. 

Mr. Agnew, relying on the support and liberality of the Members of the 
Wesleyan Connexion, has resolved to publish the Engraving at the follow- 
ing prices, being only one-half of the usual charge for works of this magni- 
tude. The First Class Proofs will be limited to Three Hundred. Price 
£10 10s. each. 

Each of the First Class Impressions will be numbered and appropriated in 
the order subscribed for, under the superintendence of a Commtttee of Gen- 
tlemen; this class of Proofs will have engraved underneath, ‘ A portrait of 
o ey Wesley, from an original miniature, the property of James 

eald, “Sq. 

_The Price of the other Impressions will be as follows :—India Paper Proofs 

7 78. ; French Paper Proofs, £5 5s. ; Plain Impressions, £2 12s. 6d., each, 
_ Mr. Agnew intends to give, with the Proof Copies, an Engraving contain- 
ing 1 he ag a4 of all the ag hy sey introduced in the Picture. 

«” After a sufficient time has been give ies to subscribe 
prices will be considerably advanced. viashiahont pinecones 

Subscribers’ Names for the Engraving received by Mr. AGNEW, Repo- 
sitory of Arts, Exchange-street, Manchester; Mr. Ritey, Watchman Office 
Fleet-street, London; Dr. Acper, at the Mission House, Hatton-garden, 
London ; and by all the Wesleyan Ministers in England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land. And, in order to secure early impressions, it is necessary to transmit 
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Now ready, 8vo., with 


’ r Plates, 12s., 
OETHE’S bo of COLOURS. T from the 
German, and Edited, with Notes, by C 
LAKE, R.A. ——— East. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Just published, royal 8vo., cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d, 

HE THEORY and PRACTICE of WATER-COLOUR PAINT. 
ING, elucidated in a series of Letters. By Gzorce Barrett , 

ber of the Society of Painters in Water Colours from its " Men. 
the year 1805. n 

London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 





THE DEVIL IN LONDON! 
On the 1st of May was published, price One Shilling, Part J, of 
SMODEUS; OR, THE DEVIL ON TWO sticks, N 
translated from the French of Le Sace, by Josery THOMAS; and 
illustrated with 200 Engravings, from designs by the ce Ty 
JoHannot. To be completed in Eleven Parts. 2 aad 
London: Joseph Thomas, Finch-lane, and all Booksellers, 


MAMMALIA, 

N ARTIN’S NATURAL HISTORY, Part IV., just published, 

contains—The Introduction concluded, and the commencement of 
the general History of Man and the varieties of the species, including a mass 
of highly-interesting and important matter ; and illustrated by heads of in. 
dividuals of the more remarkable divisions of the human race, from drawi 
by Harvey, besides numerous figures of the skulls of various tribes aud ng. 
tions. In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 

Whitehead and Co., 76, Fleet-street. 


RICKMAN ON ARCHITECTURE, FOURTH EDITION. 
In 8vo., with 15 Plates, 21s., cloth, the 4th edition, much enlarged, | 
A’ ATTEMPT to discriminate the STYLES of ARCHITEC. 
TURE in ENGLAND. from the Conquest to the Reformation ; with 
a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders; Notices of numerous British 
Edifices ; and some Remarks on the Architecture of a part of France, By | 
Tuomas Rickman, F.S.A., Architect. 
** We earnestly recommend this treasury of ancient architectural investigation» 
every reader of taste.”"—Lift. Gazette. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Just Published, in 8vo., extra cloth, 7s. ; large paper, half-bound, | 

kc morocco, 12s. 

HE BOOK of the CARTOONS. By the Rev. RICHARD | 
CATTERMOLE, B.D. The engravings by Warren and Mollison. | 

“A deep feeling of the sentiment that pervades the designs, and a nice perception | 
and just appreciation of their peculiar excellences, joined to the taste and learning | 
of a connoisseur, are the characteristics of this elegantly-written volume, Thepor | 
trait of Raffaelle is exquisitely beautiful.”-—Spoctator. 
A few copies of the Historical Account may by had. India proofs, colom- | 
bier 4to., 2ls. 


ns 








Houlston and Hughes, 154, Strand. 





Just Published, in an elegant case, resembling a handsome quarto volume, 
ornamentally bound and gilt, Price Two Guineas, 
HE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS: Consisting of one Hu- 
dred and Four Scenes, or separate tableaux, beautifully coloured, | 
representing the principal Astronomical Phenomena of the Universe, a- | 
companied by, and illustrating, an elewentary Lecture on Astronomy, et 
pressly adapted for family instruction and entertainment. By Cuanits . 
BLunt, Lecturer on Astronomy, Author of ‘ The Wonders of the Tele- 
scope,’’ &e. | 
Whitehead and Co. 76, Fleet-street ; also Ackermann and Co, Strand; and 
C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 
IE BRITISH ANGLER’S MANUAL; or, the Art of Angling 
in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. With some account of th 
Principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams, and Instructions in Ply-fishing, 
Trolling, and Angling at the Bottom, and more particulary for the Te 
With numerous highly-finished Engravings, on Wood and Steel. ByT.¢. | 
Hortasn, Esa. Price £1 1s., post 8v0.; or £1 16s.y large pees ped 
ates. 
_ A perfect oe my for the Fisherman, os the ~—— om hardly have « met 
elegant or agreeable companien.’’—Sporting Review, June f. : 
“ The most comprehensive work on Angling that has yet appeared in this com 
191, Regeal- | 


try. Bell’s Life in London, June 9. 
Whitehead and Co., 76, Fleet-street; and R. Ackermann, 
street. 


—a 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH, pod | 
This day is published, in royal 8vo., price One Guinea; or with India 
plates, Two Guineas, Pex . 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. Nineteenth Eaition, splenidy 
4"4 illustrated with Thirteen highly-finished Engravings, ornameatl | 
printed, in 1 vol., royal 8vo., bound in fancy cloth, lettered, with 
gilding. ait | 
“The union of poetry and painting has rarely before produced #0 costly 


chaste a volume.”—Monthly Chronicle. i 
Also, an edition of the above Poem in fep. 8vo., with Four Engraving’ 


after Westall’s designs, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
Lately published, the Thirteenth Edition of 





the names by post as soon as possible. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 

Foolscap 8yo., with Engraved Title- page and Vignette, 10s. cloth eter 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 

eG 
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This volume 


In 8vo. with 87 Illustrations, price 10s. cloth. 


HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS. By EDWARD 
NEWMAN, F.L.S. 

contains a figure of every British species and variety, drawn 

on woed by the Author, and in every instance from Natare, showing the 

distribution of the veins, the mode of fructification, and manner of growing. 

The letterpress gives the geographical range, all the known localities of 

rare species, a list of synonymes, and a full description {of each species and 


—- John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





ATATTALI’S POST CIRCULAR OF BOOKS for the month of 
N May can be procured Gratis, apply Pre-paid. : ; 

This selection has been made from recent Sales of the following Libraries, 
viz. :—General Literature from the Duke of Bedford.—Classics from Bishop 
Butler.—Medicine, Science, and Art, from Dr. Granville.—Natural History 
from J. G. Children, Esq., British Museum. ‘ 

NATTALI'S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF SIX THOUSAND 
BOOKS, Gratis, apply Pre-paid. 

M. A. Nattali, 19, Southampton-street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, Price Sixpence, to be continued every Fortnight, with an 
Illustration on Steel, by E. Lambert, and occasional Wood-cuts, until 
completed in 24 Numbers, No. II. of 
1IDEON GILES, THE ROPER. By Tuomas MIvueEr, 

Author of ‘‘ Royston Gower,”’ ‘* Rural Sketches,’’ ‘* Lady Jane Grey,”’ 

“ Beauties of the Country,’’ ‘* A Day in the Woods,”’ &c. &c. 


Part I., price One Shilling, to be continued Monthly, until completed 
in 12 Parts, will be ready for delivery with the Magazines. 

London: Hayward and Moore, Paternoster-row; Machen and Co., Dub- 
lin; M'Lachlan, Stewart, and Co., Edinburgh ; Rutherglen and Co., Glas- 
gow ; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Price 8s. 6d., demy 8vo., cloth. 
HISTORY of BRITISIL REPTILES. By THOMAS BELL, 
F.R.S. F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
London. 

A few copies have been printed also in royal and imperial 8vo. 

“The exquisite embellishments of this work almost mislead us from an examina- 
tion of the text ; but having succeeded in directing our attention towards the latter, 
we find it perfectly in correspondence with the illustrations. o. « Tote 
cause we are indebted for a most interesting as well as scientific account of this 
genus. These remarks apply to each of the subjects which are contained in this 
very desirable volume, and place it upon a footing which will justify its admission 
not only into the library of the naturalist, but into that of all who are attached to 
the fine arts. The production of works like this will create a new era in publication’”’. 
—Morning Hera’d. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


NEW VOLUME of “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” | 
Now ready, neatly bound, with Engravings, 
N RS. S. C. HALL’S “ BUCCANEER,” COMPLETE 
* SIX SHILLINGS. 
Works recently included in ‘‘ The Standard Novels.”’ 
Mr. Hook’s Jack Brac. 1 vol. | Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrex- 
6 HILL. 1 vol. 6s. 
Mr. Lover’s Rory O’More. 
6 


for 


Captain Chamier’s Ben Brace. 1 1 vol. 
vol. 6s. Ss. 

™ Cooper’s Precaution. 1 vol. | Mies Edgeworth’s Heienx. 1 vol. 
S 6s. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*,* To be had also of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, in one volume, royal folio, half-bound in morocco, 

with patent Caoutchouc binding, price Four Guineas, 

Lord MONSON’S SKETCHES in the Department of the 
, ISERE and the HIGH ALPS, chiefly designed to illustrate the Me- 

moir of Fetrx Nerr, by Dr. Gitty. Lithographed by Lovis Hacue. 
“We should be at a loss to mention a series of views more magnificent in scales 

subject, or execution.” —Athenawum, April 25, 1840. 

Ae The work is so excellent throughout, and so exquisitely finished in every part, 
t it would be difficult to point out any of the views as entitled to preference, 
rd Monson deserves the thanks of the lovers ot history, as well as of art, for 

Siving to the world this highly-interesting work.””—Times, April 29, 1840. 
= Series of the most charming lithographic drawings conceivable ; they com- 

ne enda variety of scenes of contrasted beauty, sublimity, fertility, and desolation, 

ae interest of which 1s greatly increased by Lord Monson’s accompanying nar- 
th “ (in French and English) of the memorable events of which these sce aes were 
localities, —Literary Gazette, May 2, 1840. 


London: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 


BoOOKBINDING with the PATENT CAOUTCHOUC BACK. 
Po _ method has provided for all the imperfections of the old system, 
ots —_ that comfort in using books which has always been de:sired but 
ee, attained. It forms an everlasting hinge from end to end of 
os 3 leaf, whereby the book opens everywhere perfectly flat, without strain 
ae i — and prevents dislocation, no paste, glue, or stitching being 
troni ; he Caoutchoue repels all insects, is unaffected by heat, damp, or 
os sa uate, and combines complete flexibility with durability and ele- 
a, rders for account books and binding all kinds of letter-press, music, 
~ Pa maps, manuscripts, atlases, engravings, and sketching-books, 
i mptly executed ; wrapper, cloth, and silk binding, by Dopson and Co., 
Censees, Fleet-street, London. 





Elegantly printed, in one vol. post 8vo., price 9s. in cloth, 

GRYs ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. Each 
.-* _ Stanza illustrated with an Engraving on wood, from thirty-three ori- 

ginal drawings expressly made for the volume by the following artists :— 

A. W. Calcott, R.A. J.J. Chalon, A.R.A. | Thales Heldin > 

W. Collins, R.A. S. A. Hart, A.R.A. Frank Ho . 

J. Constable, R.A. W. Westall, A.R.A. 

A. Cooper, R.A. G. Barrett. 

H. Howard, R.A. W. Boxall. 

W. Mulready, R.A. G. Cattermole. 

T. Stothard, R.A. P. Dewint. 

R. Westall, R.A. Copley Fielding. 


A Polyglot Edition of this Volume, with inter-paged Translations in the 
Greek, Litin, German, Italian, and French Languages. Price 12s. cloth. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


C. R. Stanley. 
J. W. Wright. 











This day is published, in 4to., price £4 10s. in French boards, and on Royal 
Paper, 4to., with Proof Impressions of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, price £7 7s., 

TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four Parts. Illustrated 
by One Hunprep ano Tutrty Etcuines from celebrated Pictures 
of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; and Wood- 

cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 

The Parts may be had separate. 

7 1. = THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE in reference to Painting. 
rice £1 5s. 

2. ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 

3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s. in boards. 

4. ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1 11s. 6d. in boards. 

“ Burnett’s Book is truly excellent throughont; with respect to light and shade, 
and the composition of colour, he is admirable; the pages he hes written are unri- 
valled, and may almost be called the poetry and the practice of colouring.’’—See 
British and Foreign Review, April, 1838. 


James CARPENTER, Old Bond-street. 


Price 15s. in boards. 


SUPERIOR AND SPLENDID GILT FRAMES. 


HARLES M‘LEAN, 181, FLEET-STREET (five houses East 

of St. Dunstan’s Church, and on the same side of the way), and No. 

78, Fleet-street (opposite the Dispatch Newspaper Office), respectfully in- 

forms the Trade, Artists, and the Gentry, that they can be supplied with 
the very best GILT FRAMES, at prices never hitherto attempted. 


N.B. May be had gratis, and sent to any part of the Kingdom, free of 
postage, a large Sheet of Drawings, representing the exact patterns and 
prices of 100 different sized frames, richly ornamented with designs made 
expressly for this Manufactory. 

Prices of highly-ornamented Gilt Frames :— 
7 inch moulding, 90s. | 21 by 17 in. 4 inch fnoulding, 19s. 
6inch ditto 46s. | 18by 14 ditto 17 
5inch ditto 30s. | 16by 12 ditto 

24 by 20 4inch ditto 22s. | 14by 12 ditto 

24by18 4inch ditto ls. | 12by10 ditto 

Fancy Wood rey and Frames. The Trade supplied with Compo- 
Frames ungilt ; 10,000 Frames ready for immediate delivery. All go 
taken back, if not approved of, in three months. Country Trade and Artists 
supplied. 





50 by 40 in. 
36 by 28 
30 by 25 


OLD AND DAMAGED PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
Established 1792. ania 

C J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, CLEANS and RE- 

@ STORES OLD PAINTINGS, if in the most dilapidated condition, 
to their original perfection. The art of restoring old and damaged Paintings, 
although professed by many, if exercised without the greatest practical skill 
and professional judgment, is calculated to destroy, rather than restore, the 
beauty of the original. C.J. E. begs to refer those Gentlemen who may 
favour him with their commands, to the Honourable Corporation of the City 
of London, Worshipful Companies of the Goldsmiths, Stationers, | and 
Weavers, also to St. Bartholomew's, Bridewell, and Bethlem Hospitals, 
Sion College, &c. &c., whose Collections he has had the honour of Cleaning 
and Restoring. Reference can be given to the Proprietors of several Private 
Collections, whom he has given the greatest satisfaction to. Specimens may 
be seen. Paintings bought and 60d on Commission. The carriage of Pic- 
tures sent from the country for Cleaning and Restoring, will be free of ex- 


pense to the Proprietor. anita ana a settle itt 
LEGANT AND ORNAME 

eUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED TO CLEAN. |. 

C. J. Eckford submits the following reduced scale of Prices to the Public, 
of rich ornamented Frames manufactured in the best manner :— — 

50 by 40 in. 7 inch moulding, 90s. | 21 by 17 in. 4 inch moulding, 19s. 

36 by 28 Ginch ditto 46s. | 18 by 14 ditto 17s. 

30 by 25 5inch ditto 30s. | 16 by 12 ditto 16s. 

24 by 20 5inch ditto 26s. | 14 by 12 ditto 14s. 

24 by 18 5Sinch ditto 25s. | 12 by 10 ditto 12s. 

Large and small Miniature Frames, at proportionate prices. Old Frames 
re-gilt, and made to look equal tonew. Orders from the country punc- 
tually attended to. A clear explanatory Sheet of Drawings with numerous 
elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various frames, sent 
Gratis and free of postage to any part of the United Kingdom. 

N.B. Observe the Address, 45, FLEET-STREET, corner of Mitre- 
court, near the Temple, opposite Fetter-lane. Established 1792. 
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Merssns. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have now ready for Publication— 
DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK. 


Including the Eavestrian Porrrarrs of Her Masesty and Prince Axsert, attended by her Illustrious Visitors and Suite, 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by Freperick Brominy; from the original picture, by R. B. Davis, Esq. 
Price to Subscribers : Prints, £3 38.3 Bropfs, £5 5s.. ; before Letters, £6 6s. 
This most interesting plate is engraved the exact size of the popular Print of “Tax Roya. Hunt.” 


THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE COBURG, 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. Wacstarrr. 
From the very beautiful Picture painted at ‘the Palace of Gotha, by Georce Patres, Esq., A.R.A. 
Prints, £1 l».; Proofs, £2 2s.; India Proofs, £3 3s.; Proofs before Letters, £4 4s. 


HAGHE'S SKETCHES. in BELGIUM anp GERMANY, 


Drawn on Stone from the Original Sketches made expressly for this Work, by Louis Hacue, Esa. 
Price, Imperial folio tinted half-bound, £4 4s; Coloured and Mounted, £10 10s. in Portfolio. 


DEER STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Painted by Cuanres Hancock, Esq.; Engraved by Guesr and Harnts, and Printed under Mr. Hancock’s new Patent for producing 
Facsimilies of original Drawings. 
Price to Subscribers: Prints, £1 lls. 6¢.; Proofs, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE POWER GF BEAUTY, KATE KEARNEY, 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by John Porter, from the original Picture ol sone Donahue poe de Porter, from the exquisite Pietare painted by 
' painted by Le Mercier, in the collection of the Right Hon. Viscount Dun- ais acemniditiiinenidtiis Pe a i 
gannon. For there’s many a wile " ’ 


Lies bid in the heart of Kate Kearney.” 
Prints, 12s.; Proofs, £1 1s.; before letters, £1 11s. 6d. rints, 128. ; i £1 Is.; before Letters, £1 Ile. 6d. 





PERPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G, 
IN HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by G. H. Partiirs from the verv beautiful Picture just painted by R. P. Barees, Esq., for the 
Ri were the Earl of Eldon. 


Prints, £2 2s.; Procfs, <4 48.3; before Letters, £6 Gs. 


a hl ie Ae ‘ ‘Ty, TC - - wy 
PH PRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 
With authentic portraits of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, Milton, Evelyn, Selden, the Duke of Richmond, Earl of Lindsey, Earl of Southamptor 
Marquis of Hertford, Sir Thomas Herbert, Lord Grey of Groby, Ludlow, Liburne, Hutchinson, &e. &c. 
Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Joux Borner, Esq., from the original Picture painted by himself. 


This interesting historical subject is Engraving upon a scale wort!: y of its importance. The Etching is nearly completed, and the plate will be 
finished in the course of the presext year. 


‘Price to Subscribers: Prints £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 8s. 


JOHN KNOX ; ADMINIS STERING THE SACRAMENT 


THE CASTLE OF ST. ANDREW'S. 


* ; Painte d ona grand scale by Wiittam Bonxar, Esq., Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
ngraved regardless of expense and in the finest style of urt, so as to ensure to Subscribers a plate in every respect worthy of the subject. 


Priuts, £5 3s.; Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 &s. 


ZUMALACARREGUI AND THE CHRISTINO SPY, 


r he finest > 
Engraving in the finest sty!e of Mezzotinto by Cuarres G. Lewrs, from the very beautifal original drawing in the collection 
of Wittiam Braxr, Esq.; Vainted by Joux I’. Lewis, Esq. 


Price to Subscribers : Priuts, £3 3s.; Proofs, £5 bs, ; Proofs before Letters, £6 6s. 
es a 


London »—Printed by Patwex and Clayton, 9, Crane-e rl rec ce Catherines 
ad )N, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and Publish y ES Thi . ‘ 
Straud.— Priday, May iS, = WILLIAM Wesz, atthe Art-Union Office, No ), 
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